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A MAIL ORDER GOLD MINE 


Real gold mines are wonderful 
things— 


But they must take second place! 


The farmers of the Missouri, 
Mississippi valleys, and Texas and 
Oklahoma get more gold out of 
their ground than all the gold 
miners on this continent. 


Their farm products are worth 
nearly half a_ billion dollars — an- 
nually. 


This section is a great mail 
order gold mine because the peo- 
ple who own this wealth live in the 
country, away from cities and sup- 
ply centers. 


About ten million people here 
never take newspapers or maga- 
zines. The best part of these read 
only the best. farm and home 
papers. 


Three hundred thousand of these 
families—one and a half million 
people—pay money in advance for 
the privilege of reading The 
Household. That kind of reader 
reads the paper down to the small- 
est ad. 


: The Heusehold has the largest 
circulation of any family magazine 
west of Chicago. And that circu- 
lation I- guarantee. The House- 
hold stands unique and supreme 
above other papers in this prize 
mail order field. That is why I 
can afford to turn out a better 


paper than any of its class—I em- 
ploy twelve department editors 
alone. 


And that is why I have never had 
to worry about an advertiser after 
he once comes in our columns; that 
is why the largest and ‘shrewdest 
mail order advertisers are right 
now taking larger and larger space. 
The people have the money, and 
the paper has the people interested 
—it’s right up to the advertiser— 
to you—to come in the paper with 
good copy and- take your profits. 


I don’t care what your proposi- 
tion is, or what. your trade condi- 
tions—the .chances are nearly all 
that the right kind of mail order 
campaign here. will bring results. 
Mail order campaigns that fail 
elsewhere frequently blossom and 
grow on this fertile ground 
through this exceptional medium. 


The times are exactly right to 
start advertising. Of all the year, 
this is the time when our readers 
have the most money. 

Send for a copy of the monthly “Cap- 
per Bulletin.”” Information handy at 
these branches: New York, 1306  Flat- 
iron Bldg., J. C. Feeley, manager; Chi- 
cago, 409 U. S. Express Bldg., J. E. 
Brown, paces; Kansas City, 401 Cen- 
tury Bldg., . Spotts, manager. 


Arihanw pyre 


ToreKa, Kansas, August 24, 1908. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
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A New Departure in the 
Periodical Publishing Business 











The above trade mark has been adopted by THE LEWIS PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY as a guarantee that 


The Woman’s Magazine The Woman's Farm Journal 
The Woman's National Daily The Journal of Agriculture 
CHARGE ADVERTISERS FOR 


PAID CIRCULATION ONLY 


Sample copy circulation is entirely eliminated, so far as the ad- 
vertiser is concerned, and hereafter constitutes a part of our sub- 
scription campaign only. The adoption of the above policy is an 
insurance of the quality of the circulation of the Lewis publications 
—the quantity of which is proven by Post Office receipts. These 
Post ffice receipts also plainly indicate the paid subscription 
mailings. 

The Lewis publications have always enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion as producers of results for advertisers, and this new departure 
is a further indication of their progressiveness. 

We want to tell you more about them. 











For advertising rates and further particulars, address 


THE LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, Adv. Mgr. 


UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Geo. B. Hiscne, Joun D. Ross, Geo. B. Lewis, 


1700 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 1703 Flat Iron Bldg. 
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George Presbury Rowell, the 
founder of Printers INK, died at 
Poland Spring House, Poland 
Springs, Maine, on August ‘28th. 
He had gone to his summer home 
on Christine Lake, in New Hamp- 
shire, about two months previous 
to his death, intending to spend 
the summer there, and rebuild his 
health. Failing to improve as he 
had hoped for, he went to Poland 
Springs, and there, on Friday of 
last week, he passed from earth. 
His wife, and other members of 
the family, were present at his 
bedside. The funeral occurred 
yesterday at Lancaster, N. H., 
where most of his boyhood years 
were spent. 

Mr. Rowell was born at Con- 
cord, Vt., July 4th, 1838, and had 
thus barely rounded out the 
allotted three score and ten years 
when death called him. During 
the years of his childhood he also 
resided, with his father and _ sis- 
ters, at Manchester, N. H., Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, Marblehead, and 
Quincy, Mass. Finally, in his 
thirteenth year, his father’s family 
removed to Lancaster, N. H., 
upon a farm, and here he enjoyed 
the ‘educational advantages af- 
forded by the old Lancaster 
Academy, which was a somewhat 
celebrated school in those days. 

The winter after he was six- 
teen, and again in the following 
winter, he taught district school, 
and again in his twentieth year, 
after an attempt to enter the busi- 
ness world at Boston, which was 
brought to an end by the panic of 
1857, when he lost his position. 

In the spring of 1858 he secured 
a position in the counting room of 
the Boston Post, serving here for 
seven years and earning at the 
end of this period eighteen dollars 
a week. While upon the Post he 
married a Lancaster young lady, 
when his salary was fourteen dol- 
lars weekly. 

The advertising agency of 
George P. Rowell & Co., destined 


Mr. Rowell’s 
prominence the country 
over,’ was established in March, 
1865. The initial outlay in the 
business was six dollars, spent for 
a sign and a few circulars, and 
although at first patrons were few, 
his net income during the first 
year of the agency’s existence ex- 


to give name its 


widest 


ceeded the total earnings of the 
seven years upon the Post, By 
many persons Mr. Rowell was 


supposed to have originated the 
advertising agency business, but 
this was by no means the case, 
although doubtless he did origi- 
nate and introduce most of the 
methods and plans of ‘conducting 
the business that for over a quar- 
ter of a century were in use by 
all the principal agencies. The 
“List System,” which he origi- 
nated, yielded a profit of ten thou- 
sand dollars the first year it was 
adopted. This was a system of 
special contracts by which adver- 
tisers were offered an inch of 
space for a month in a hundred 
different New England papers for 
a hundred dollars. Such a thing 
as a complete list of the journals 
published in the country was not 
then in existence, but by unique 
methods Mr. Rowell got together 
the names of about three thou- 
sand. Later he bargained with a 
hundred publishers in New York, 
and other hundreds elsewhere for 
a column of space to be used by 
him during the year. 

The Agency was removed to 
New York in 1867, and in 1869 
the first edition of the American 
Newspaper Directory appeared. 
This was the first complete list of 
American newspapers to be pub- 
lished, and the first attempt to 
rate circulation for the benefit of 
advertisers. The publication of a 
revised edition of the Directory 
has appeared annually ever since 
it was established and it is on ac- 
count of this reference work that 
he believed he would be longest 
remembered, Of all the enterprises 
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with which he was ever connected, 
he exhibited most interest in the 
Directory and its welfare. 

The Agency prospered in New 
York under Mr. Rowell’s super- 
vision, and at one time is said to 
have placed more advertising than 
all the other agencies of the city 
combined. During its early years 
it was conducted in the old Times 
Build, but in 1876 the building at 
10 Spruce Street was purchased, 
and here the Agency remained 
until its sale in 1905, and here the 
Directory and Printers’ INK are 
still published. 

Regarding the years immediate- 
ly preceding the sale of the 
Agency, Mr. Rowell had this to 
say in “Forty Years an Advertis- 
ing Agent,” the book of reminis- 
cences published two years ago: 

“IT was more interested in the 
Directory, in Printers’ INK, in 
the Ripans Chemical Company, in 
going fishing and in travel than 
in the Advertising Agency. * * * 
Again I was alone in the conduct 
of the business, but not carrying 
it on with anything like the vim 
and energy of former years. 
There seemed to be a vast differ- 
ence in the ambition of fifty-nine 
as compared with that at twenty- 
nine. I relied mainly upon sub- 
ordinates—more or less well in- 
structed; was interested in other 
‘matters more or less disconnected 





‘with the business; still made an 


effort to keep up the old-time va- 
cation system of four months’ ab- 
sence out of every year; and to 
some extent, doubtless, the busi- 
ness suffered for want of a head.” 

In 1876 Mr. Rowell invested 
about twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in making an exhibit of news- 
papers at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. In a building 
especially erected for the purpose 
he brought together files of more 
than eight thousand journals 
then published in the country. 
Throughout the entire six months 
that the exhibition was open, 


these newspapers were kept on 
file, so that the visitor from the 
most remote region could read 
there his home news, in his home 
paper. It was an unique and 
profitable method of advertising 
Mr. Rowell’s business. 

Printers’ INK was established 
in 1888. It was the first attempt 
ever made to discuss advertising 
problems seriously. Mr. Rowell 
always possessed keen interest for 
its success and much of valuable 
instruction that the paper has 
given advertisers in the past has 
come from his pen. 

During his later years Mr. 
Rowell’s greatest pleasure came 
to him, perhaps, in the summer 
months spent upon Christine Lake, 
which is owned by the Percy 
Summer Club. This organization 
was composed of half a dozen 
men who were brought together 
by their interest in outdoor life 
and the trout fishing which the 
lake afforded. 

Mr. Rowell had important in- 
terests, at different times, in lines 
allied with advertising. He con- 
ducted a job printing plant for 
several years in connection with 
his agency, and here PRINTERS’ 
Ink and the Newspaper Directory 
were printed. He hada controlling 
interest in the W. D. Wilson 
Printing Ink Company for a num- 
ber of years. Ripans Tabules or- 
iginated in his desire to own a 
proprietary medicine which he 
could advertise extensively 
through the advertising agency. 
When this advertising was at its 
height more than fifty thousand 
packages were sold every day, and 
the total amount of advertising 
space used from the beginning 
has exceeded three millions of 
dollars in value. 

He was a life member of the 
New England Society, a member 
of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, New York Historical So- 
ciety, American Forestry Associa- 
tion, New York Chamber of Com- 
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merce, Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen; a vice president of 
the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, a patron of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
ex-president of the New York 
Sphinx Club. In New York, also, 
he was a member of the Union 
League and Merchants Clubs. 

He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a life member of the New 
York Consistory, and a member 
of the Boston Commandery of 
Knights Templars. 

In 1905 Mr. Rowell published in 
PriInTERS’ INK in serial form the 
reminiscences of his life, and in 
the following year they appeared 
in book form, entitled “Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent.” A 
more delightful volume of biogra- 
phy is rarely written than the ac- 
count of the happenings during 
the business life of this man. He 
had a way of putting things which 
rarely failed to bring out the idea 
in strong relief. His keen humor, 
unusual gift of good-natured sar- 
casm, and quick insight into the 
true meaning of seemingly unim- 
portant matters were all trans- 
mitted in a vivid manner to his 
written autobiography. The re- 
peated references to most of his 
associates in the advertising busi- 
ness in its early days make “Forty 
Years” virtually a history of the 
beginning of advertising in this 
country, and one which will never 
be excelled in value. 

Although Mr. Rowell’s early 
schooling was limited, he pos- 
sessed a style in his writing to 
which comparatively few men at- 
tain. His sentences were exces- 
sively simple in construction, but 
never failed to convey their mean- 
ing in a forcible manner. Pungent 
humor pervaded all that he wrote. 
The early volumes of PRINTERS’ 
Ink especially are teeming with 
examples of the style of writing 
that was particularly his own. 
Whatever criticism may be passed 
upon what he wrote or said, it 


was rarely asserted that he failed 
to make himself understood. 

His knowledge of books, liter- 
ature, and art was exceptional 
among men of business pursuits. 
At different times he had traveled 
in all parts of his own country 
and in many foreign lands. Last 
May he returned, with his wife, 
from a year of travel in Europe 
and Egypt. It was while he was 
abroad the last time that Mr. 
Rowell’s health broke down. 

It was a privilege to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Rowell, either in 
a social or a business way. In the 
former, his conversation was both 
entertaining and instructive. In 
the latter, perhaps the characteris- 
tic of the man which most im- 
pressed one was his strict recti- 
tude and justice. In his dealings 
with newspaper publishers, espe- 
cially in connection with the pub- 
lication of the Directory, he at- 
tained a reputation for unfairness 
in the minds of some, but those 
who knew him best realize how far 
afield were all such imputations. 

In the course of his business ca- 
reer Mr. Rowell gave employment 
to many men who have become 
prominent in the agency field or 
in some special branch of adver- 
tising. His association with these 
men ought to have been, and has 
been in most instances, of ines- 
timable value in furnishing an ex- 
ample of upright business dealing. 

Mr. Rowell was fond of saying 
that he had brought about in a 
business way about all he was 
ever permitted to accomplish be- 
fore he was thirty-three years old. 
Be that as it may, it is certain 
that his life was an influence for 
good, and that the world is better 
for his having lived. 

His wife, Jennette Rigney Hal- 
lock, whom he married in 1891, 
survives him, as well as a daugh- 
ter, Persis Eastman Rowell, and 
three sisters, Mrs. Henry O. Kent, 
Mrs. Harriet M. R. White and 
Mrs. Frederick R. Marvin. 
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“1847 ROGERS.” 





WEALTH OF “PROCESS MATERIAL” IN 
THE MAKING OF THIS FAMOUS 
SILVER-PLATED WARE—NOT A BIT 
OF IT USED IN THE COMPANY'S AD- 
VERTISING — WHY MR. SNOW IS 
BURIED IN THE YEAR 1847—WHY 
HE DISLIKES THE WORD “MANU- 
FACTURED.” 





“T’ll be away perhaps an hour,” 
said Mr. Snow to his office assist- 
ant. “We’re going to take a trip 
through the factory.” 

Then the writer 
climbed dozens 
of stairs with the 
advertising man- 
ager of the Inter- 
national Silver 
Company, and 
walked around 
motors, and duck- 
ed under belts, 
and passed 
through room 
after room of the 
plant at Meriden, 
Conn., where the 
famous “1847 
Rogers Bros,” 
ware is made,and 
saw men and 
women, boys and 
girls, working on 
sterling and pla- 
ted flat ware, hol- 
low ware, trink- 
ets, presentation 
pieces. It was much nearer two 
hours before Mr. Snow got back 
to his office, and then he stated 
that only acorner of the place had 
been visited, and that this is but 
one of the company’s plants. 

_ Any man who writes advertis- 
ing copy for a living would have 
been keenly interested in what was 
seen. Striking processes and de- 
tails were ‘found everywhere—in- 





G. SNOW. 
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numerable details capable of being 
turned into live educational adver- 
tising matter for popular con- 
sumption. 

What keen copy man, for in- 
stance, but would wish to explain 
to the public why the silver on a 
dozen plated spoons is better than 
that in sterling itself? Sterling is 
an alloy—g25 parts of silver to 75 
parts of copper. But the silver on 
plated ware is absolutely pure 
metal, 1,000 parts fine, because it 
is deposited on the blank by elec- 
tric battery. 

Suppose the 
copy man were 
expert at setting 
forth quality 
arguments. The 
blanks for 1847 
Rogers ware are 
stamped _ several 
times, with an- 
nealing between 
each operation, to 
bring up the 
sharp design. 
Cheap plated 
ware usually gets 
but a single blow 
from the die. 

Quite a busy 
little department 
is engaged in do- 
ing nothing else 
than etching the 
°1847 mark on 
polished knives. 
After plating they 
are covered with wax, the mark 
stamped on invisibly with a die, 
and the knife put into an acid 
bath. This cuts the design in beau- 
tiful soft white letters of pure sil- 
ver—few people outside this indus- 
try have ever laid eyes on the re- 
markable color of pure silver as it 
comes fresh from the pickling 
bath. Then the wax is taken off, 
and the piece polished, leaving the 
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mark in delicate frosted letters. 
In one room they were etching 
knife handles by a process similar 


to that Uncle Sam employs in. 


printing money. First the design 
is cut into a steel printing plate. 
Its depressions are filled with 
lithographing ink, the plate is pol- 
ished, and an impression is taken 
on thin paper. This paper is then 
applied to the knife handle, trans- 
ferring the ink to the metal. Then 
the handle is immersed in an acid 
bath, and the metal not covered 
with ink is eaten away. Result— 
a silver-plated knife with a pol- 
ished design standing out against 
a sunken background of steel. This 
is a product, by the way, that is 
more likely to rust than a plain 
silver-plated steel knife, and for 
which the company gets a higher 
price per dozen on account of the 
design. 

“Mr. Snow, there is enough tech- 
nical information of popular in- 
terest in your processes to make a 
dozen reason-wky campaigns.” 

“Yes, indeed,” asserted the ad- 
vertising manager. 

Yet he did not appear to see any 
startling possibilities in this direc- 
tion. That was the first time he 
had gone through the factory him- 
self in—Why, it must be four or 
five years. On a table in one of 
the sample rooms he indicated sev- 
eral dozen pieces of ware. Mate- 
rial for magazine illustrations, he 
explained, casually — waiting for 
the photographer. That dull fin- 
ish is applied specially for engrav- 
ing purposes. It gives the soft sil- 
very effect in a half-tone. Photo- 
graph silver bright, as it reaches 
the consumer, and the strong high- 
lights would make it resemble a 
study in bargain tin-ware. But the 
photographer and engraver took 
care of all that. When Mr. Snow 
got back to his office a man was 
waiting to get his approval on 
some magazine advertisements. He 
seemed to regard this as a detail. 
too, and evidently left much of 
that work to outsiders. 

When he and the writer sat 
down and talked, however, it de- 
veloped that while Mr. Snow was 
more or less indifferent to the pos- 
sibilities. for telling the general 
public. ‘exactly how silver and sil- 


ver-plated ware are made, he nev- 
ertheless had a keen interest in 
advertising methods and problems, 
With the advertising that went to 
the consumer he was willing to 
leave many details to others. With 
the advertising that went to the 
jeweler who sold 1847 Rogers, 
however, Mr. Snow wanted to do 
everything in person. The so- 
called educational side of the sil- 
ver industry attracted him hardly 
at all. Processes by which such 
goods are made were not only bar- 
ren of advertising possibilities, but 
in some ways dangerous material 
for the advertising manager to 
touch at all. 

When it comes to the mercantile 
side of the silver business, though, 
Mr. Snow is willing to sit up 
nights. 

There are about 25,000 retail 
jewelers in this country and Can- 
ada who handle 1847 Rogers and 
other products of the International 
Silver Company, sterling and 
plated. The 1847 Rogers line, it 
must be remembered, is_ limited 
strictly to plated knives, forks, 
spoons and what are known as 
“serving pieces’ —sugar shells, but- 
ter knives, pickle forks, etc. The 
company sells to jobbers, and also 
has salesmen who visit about one 
retail jeweler in every five, leaving 
fully 20,000 retailers who do all 
their business with the wholesale 
houses, and who, under old-fash- 
ioned trade conditions, would 
never feel the personality of the 
manufacturer at all. The com- 
pany has direct relations, of 
course, with the whole jobbing 
trade, and its magazine and news- 
paper advertising give direct rela- 
tions with the consumer. 

What if silverware had been in- 
vented yesterday? 

In that case advertising would 
be useful in explaining to the pub- 
lic what it is, how it is made, how 
it looks, what to do with it. 

But the silversmith’s art is one 
of the oldest in the world, and so 
while those rooms full of opera- 
tives at Meriden perform inter- 
esting things, the public prefers to 
hear little about them. The pub- 
lic likes mentally to picture a 
grey-bearded old chap, somewhat 
like Father Time, patiently. ham- 
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There are questions about 
circulation which many 
solicitors for Greater New 
York newspapers cannot 
answer. 


But advertising solicitors 
for the Brooklyn Standard 
Union can answer every 
question as to its circula- 
tion in a sweeping, con- 
vincing manner, because 
that circulation has been 
stated to be 52,596 daily 
(yearly average) by the 
A. A. A., by Rowell’s 
«Guaranteed Star” List, 
and proved by afhdavit to 
every skeptic. 


(Be sure of what you buy. | 
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mering out its silverware. Peo- 
ple who buy sterling are interested 
only in design, and sometimes 
wearing qualities, and usually have 
knowledge of and artistic feeling 
for the first. Even people who 
buy plated ware, however, have 
Roycrofted enough to pick up 
most of the commonplaces about 
the “ugliness of the machine,” and 
like to fancy that Father Time 
hammers out their stuff, too. 

Hand-made goods at machine 
prices! That’s the silver situa- 
tion. So instead of taking maga- 
zine space to talk processes, Mr. 
Snow keeps chiefly to beautiful 
pictures showing designs, and his 
text is partly a talk on quality, 
and partly an assurance that every 
retail jeweler handles these goods, 
or can get them for the reader. 

Once in a while the New York 
office writes a newspaper ad and 
employs the word “manufactured.” 
That always makes Mr. Snow’s 
hair stand right up. 

“Please say made,’ he corrects. 

Doesn’t the retail jeweler show 
keen interest in processes? 

No, the retail jeweler, as a 
whole, is interested chiefly in 
prices, profits, new designs, and 
the amount of advertising the com- 
pany is going to do to help him 
sell the goods after he stocks 
them. 

Mr. Snow took the reporter 
into a room full of books. It 
might have been the workshop of 
a historian. Every book there 
was musty and battered. Rows 
of them ran along the shelves. On 
the floor were bound volumes of 
old magazines, newspapers and 
trade journals. Every book in this 
room relates in some way to the 
year 1847. There are city histor- 
ies, trade directories, reminis- 
cences, biographies, gazetteers. 
The advertising manager has 
booksellers hunting for more. 
Anything that will furnish inter- 
esting facts or pictures relating 
to any part of the United States 
in the year 1847 is suitable for 
this collection. 

This is the material that Mr. 
Snow draws upon in editing his 
little periodical called the Silver 
Standard. 

Doubtless many an advertising 


man has seen copies of this publi- 
cation, made up like a miniature 
newspaper, and filled with news 
items, personal notes, scientific 
discoveries, business projects, po- 
litical paragraphs of the year 
1847. It would strike an adver- 
tising man as very interesting in- 
formation, but of no very direct 
advertising value. People will 
read it, certainly. But will it lead 
them to buy silverware? 

The Silver Standard isn’t intend- 
ed to sell silverware to the public 
at all. On only one or two occa- 
sios bas this periodical ever been 
brought to the attention of the 
general public. It goes exclusively 
to wholesale and retail jewelers, 
and its sole purpose is to impress 
upon the trade the fact that the 
Rogers 1847 line has been selling 
steadily for more than sixty years. 
This is the oldest and most valu- 
able mark in the trade. Moreover, 
it is almost the only trade-mark 
owned even by the International 
Silver Company that has wide 
value with the trade and the con- 
sumer. So Mr. Snow gathers old 
information of the year 1847, and 
publishes it in a make-believe min- 
iature newspaper of that year, and 
sends it to jewelers, to keep be- 
fore that trade the comparatively 
small line of plated products made 
by the company under this trade- 
mark, so that the jeweler will 
stock them for the consumer. The 
consumer knows that this trade- 
mark stands for an old manufac- 
turing house, and reliability, and 
takes the goods off the retailer's 
shelves. That one trade-marked 
line of flatware is the advertising 
that carries virtually all the com- 
pany’s other products, flat and hol- 
low, plated and sterling, hotel and 
ecclesiastical goods, etc. - 

Pretty nearly everything that 
Mr. Snow does in the way of ad- 
vertising has this direct bearing 
on the mercantile situation, When 
he has problems he works them 
out through the trade. When he 
has troubles he never bothers the 
general public with them. 

There were, for instance, just 
three original Rogers brothers— 


Asa, William and Simeon. In 
1847 they began electro-plating 
spoons, forks, etc., at Hartford, 
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Of course! Why not? 








VERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 

has not ceased to be looked upon as 
a phenomenon, tho its record and its meth- 
od give ample evidence that it has devel- 
oped for itself a place as assured as have 
any of the oldsters in magazinedom. 


Somehow it has come to be first, or near 
first, in the minds of advertisers and adver- 


tisers-to-be. 


One in this latter class asked the writer’s 
advice, the other day, about making up a 
list for an advertising campaign, and 
Everybody’s was the only one unalterably 
fixt in his mind. It was with him — 


“Everybody’s and—” what others ? 


—Profitable Advertising. 








If you have any doubts about this, let me talk 
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Conn. Five years later the Meri- 
den Britannia Co. was formed at 
Meriden, and ten years after that, 
in 1862, the Rogers brothers 
moved down to the latter town, 
merged their business with the 
Meriden Britannia Co., and super- 
vised the making of their own line. 

Later, however, the original 
Rogers brothers established other 
interests, and in time their original 
trade-mark became so well known 
to the public that the Rogers fam- 
ily generally all over the United 
States, not directly related to Asa, 
William or Simeon, seemed to be 
attracted by the silver business, 
and countless devices have been 
resorted to as a means of getting 
this name on goods made by com- 
panies having no connection with 
the three Hartford founders. 
Some of this competition has been 
squelched by the courts. Lately, 
too, the use of dates as trade- 
marks on competing goods has 
been resorted to, and phrases used 
in connection with the real 1847 
line have been imitated. Up to 
ten years ago, however, according 
to Mr. Snow, no trade-mark used 
on silver-plated ware, other than 
the 1847 mark, had a date as any 
part of it. 

All these complications, simula- 
tions and substitutes are kept 
strictly within the trade. There 
they are aired to a degree that in- 
forms the retail jeweler as to what 
is original and what is simulation. 
But the public never hears any- 
thing about it. 

All inquiries from general ad- 
vertising are referred to the near- 
est retail jeweler. All the follow- 
up on such a consumer’s inquiry 
is directed to help the dealer sell 
to the inquirer. At the same time 
that a book and letter go to the 
inquirer, with the nearest: dealer’s 
name, the dealer gets a letter with 
the name and address of the in- 
quirer, and a postal card which he 
signs and sends to the inquirer on 
his own account, stating that he 
has the goods in stock, or will get 
them. 

Twelve years ago the company 
had an electrotype service of com- 
plete newspaper advertisements. for 
retailers’ local use. Twenty years 
ago it was advertising in maga- 


zines like the Youth’s Companion 
to send the public to the jeweler, 
and more than forty years ago the 
1847 line was advertised generally 
in daily and weekly newspapers 
over the country. 

Mr. Snow brought out some 
scrapbooks containing these old 
announcements. In those days 
woodcuts showed crudely the de- 
sign of spoons and forks, and 
when the picture was too wide 
for a publication’s page the elec- 
trotype foundry cheerfully sawed 
off enough fork-tines to make it 
fit. 

The advertising manager also 
opened up his book showing re- 
sults from magazine advertising 
to-day. Each inquiry from a con- 
sumer is entered, and each sale 
that can be traced. The reporter 
was surprised at the small num- 
ber of inquiries received in a 
month from even the best maga- 
zines. From a large announce- 
ment in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, for instance, the requests for 
booklet averaged about seventy, 
while a magazine like the Cen- 
tury brought only eight or ten. 
Mr. Snow stated that this was 
very satisfactory. If the Century 
or McClure’s went down below six 
inquiries a month he might begin 
to worry about it. But as long as 
he got half a dozen he felt that 
the magazine was reaching and 
persuading the people who do not 
ask for literature at all, but go 
direct to the dealer. 

Moreover, he values the effect 
of magazine advertising on the re- 
tailer as something quite apart 
from the inquiries it brings. For 
example, a single page in the De- 
lineator brings him a certain aver- 
age number of inquiries from con- 
sumers. A double page, costing 
$4,800, will not bring twice that 
many inquiries, and probably didn’t 
pay as well on the same ratio as 
the single page. But the influence 
of a double page on the retailer is 
about four times that of a single 
page. If he ever took a full page 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal it 
would be chiefly with the dealer 
in view. To reach and sell the 
public, it is advisable that adver- 
tising be well distributed among 
various mediums. But to convince 
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Co HE general average for 
i twelve months in McClure’s 
n Magazine is an exception- 
: ally good purchase for the reader. 
= ‘) An average edition of 469,000 
: copies per month was necessary 
; to supply the demand in 1907. 
Quality and quantity of circu 
lation considered, the advertiser 
has always been given 


: a bargain in 
McClure’s 
Market-place 


WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Tribune Bldg., Cuicaco Penn Mutual Bldg., Boston 
Ernest F, Crymer, Manager Ecerron Cuicuester, Manager 


Freperick E, M. Core 


MAIN OFFICE 
44 East 23d Street, New York 


Frank L, E. Gauss Don M. Parker 
Jostan Jupson Hazen, Advertising Manager 
THE 8S. $. McCLURE CO. 
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the retailer that an active, well- 
placed campaign is in progress, it 
is best to publish a few extra large 
ads for his benefit. On the same 
principle the company’s advertis- 
ing in the jewelry trade press is 
ample and constant. 

Every other morning and even- 
ing, throughout the year, a two- 
inch single-column 1847 Rogers 
announcement appears in the New 
York World, Sun and Evening 
Post, the Brooklyn Eagle, and two 
New York Jewish papers that take 
care of the large East Side trade. 
This advertising has been carried 
6n steadily for four years, and 
supplements the magazine adver- 
tising for the enormous retail 
trade around Greater New York. 
The radius covered by metropoli- 
tan dailies. extends, of course, far 
beyond the true city limits, taking 
in much of New England, New 
York State, New Jersey, etc. That 
the public is influenced even by 
these small ads has been proved 


by test. Twice a year the retailers. 


concerned have their attention 
drawn to that special newspaper 
advertising, and it has proved so 
valuable, in one way and another, 
that it will probably be extended 
to one or two other great centers 
when conditions permit. 


“What does the whole thing 
cost?” Mr. Snow was asked. 


“About $7,000' a year,” he re- 
plied. 

Mr. Snow also described some 
of the “stunts” and “schemes” he 
had tried from time to time. The 
sale of silverware for gifts is very 
general, of course, and the person 
who receives most of such gifts 
is the bride. Several years ago an 
attempt was made to _ interest 
brides direct. Marriage notices 
from newspapers over the coun- 
try were secured from clipping 
bureaus, and a small calendar 
mailed to the June brides. On the 
back of this novelty were shown 
the company’s trade-marks, with a 
brief explanation of what they 
stand for in quality and durability. 
The bride was informed that ad- 
ditional pieces of any of the com- 
pany’s products found among her 
presents could be had through her 
local jeweler, and inducements 


were made to lead her to reply. 
About five to eight per cent. of re- 
plies were secured. But the plan 
was eventually abandoned because 
of duplication in the names se- 
cured, and other difficulties in 
getting a desirable mailing list. 


To promote the sale of casse- 
roles, a fine book of recipes for 
casserole dishes, with a general 
treatise on this kind of cooking, 
was issued, the text by Janet Mc- 
Kenzie Hill. 

This is furnished dealers with 
their own imprint as publishers, 
and mailed to stimulate a class of 
trade with which considerablé new 
business can be won with a little 
intelligent missionary work lo- 
cally. 

Christmas is a prime silver sea- 
son. Mr. Snow asks “Was it a 
silver Christmas?” in the Decem- 
ber magazines, and also suggests 
that readers look to see if any of 
their gifts bear the company’s 
trade-marks. The Christmas mag- 
azines appear during the holiday 
shopping season, and thus this ad- 
vertising serves a double purpose. 
For, while it leads readers to look 
at trade-marks on gifts after 
Christmas, it also appears far 
enough before the holidays to in- 
fluence purchases. 


Jas. H. Cottrns. 
——_ <-> ——$—$—— 


The 14th Street Store, New 
York, has contracted for nearly a 
million feet of wall space in 
Brooklyn and suburbs of New 
York City on which to paint sim- 
ply the store name for general 
publicity. 


Mark Selsor has left the Review 
of Reviews to become advertising 
manager of the Munn & Co. pub- 
lications. He first became ac- 
quainted with the advertising field 
about six years ago when he en- 
tered the office of the J. W. Mor- 
gan Agency, but left there. after 
six months’ service to join the 
staff of the Review of Reviews, 
and for the last three years has 
held the post of advertising man- 
ager. 
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ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS. 


By T. Russell. 


The advantages of the British 
Isles as a market for American 
goods were very fully discussed 
in Printers’ INK not long ago. 
Mr. Jas. H. Collins came to see us 
and made many friends while he 
was looking over the territory. I 
do not think he lost any of these 
when he printed his impressions, 
though he poked wicked fun at 
many of our cherished notions. 
He was not content with showing 
the great possibilities of the mar- 
ket. He also revealed its pitfalls. 

oe * 


WITH 


But I do not think he did entire 
justice to one remarkable fact. So 
far as I know, there isn’t a case 
on record of any reputable Amer- 
ican speciality being tried here 
unsuccessfully, where the failure 
could not be traced to quite 
obvious and avoidable causes. It 
would have been easy to deduce 
from what Mr.- Collins — said 
(though I do not think that he 
himself drew the inference) that 
many of the worst pitfalls are de- 
liberately risked, where an Amer- 
ican house tries to work Great 
Britain by exclusively American 
methods and from a branch office. 
At the outset, in any event, it is 
always safer to try out a scheme 
with the help of a London agency 
house of good reputation: and 
people who begin thus have a way 
of continuing the selling agency, 
rather than switching to branch- 
office control. 

* * * 


A British Agent knows the 
ground and knows the prejudices 
that have to be met. He also un- 
derstands British advertising. I 
am not saying that it is impos- 
sible to introduce a specialty by 
branch office. It was very suc- 
cessfully done, for instance, with 
Quaker Oats. But I do say that 
it is cheaper as well as less risky 
to use a selling Agency. 

Failures in this market have 
been made through wrong meth- 
ods, through a certain flightiness 
or too rapid change of plans, and 
through lack of perseverance. But 


It 

















TO GET 
BUSY 


Time #5 
Holiday 
Advertising 


—that is, the time is at 
hand to arrange for your 
advertisement in the No- 
vember Number of 


THE 


[ADIES 


WORLD 


which closes on 


September 12 


This issue will be a spe- 
cially strong one in which 
to advertise Christmas and 
Holiday articles. People 
need to have Christmas 
ideas put into their heads, 
and by the time they have 
thought the matter over 
the Holiday season is at 
hand. 


The November issue of 
THE LADIES’ WORLD 
will carry your advertise- 
ment into half a million 
gocd homes. 


HORACE DUMARS 
Adv. Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York 
F. E. MANN 
Western Adv. Mgr. 
Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago 
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in the absence of any insuperable 
incompatibility of the goods with 
national habits, consistency, lib- 
eral advertising, and perseverance 
have always won out. 

* * * 


There is a good deal of differ- 
ence between the sort of advertis- 
ing mostly used by English adver- 
tisers and the sort which one sees 
in America. It does not always 
follow that the absolute best ad- 
vertising is best for this market. 
Some really shocking advertising 
seems to do very well here. Eng- 
lish advertisers are often very shy 
of changing ‘their methods. If 
they are getting a reasonable re- 
turn, they are afraid of anything 
that they have not previously 
tried. They will admit all you 
say about the faults of their ad- 
vertising, but inform you that it 
yields a profit. Tell them that if 
the advertising were better per- 
haps it would yield more profit, 
and they are apt to tell you what 
aman told me: “If my aunt had 
whiskers perhaps she would be 
my uncle.” This is irrelevant, but 
pointed. 

The worst fault of our adver- 
tising is that the copy so often 
seems to lack continuity of idea 
to lack what you call “policy.” It 
is thought that if an advertise- 
ment is good enough to insert 
once, it is good enough to insert 
13 times. (English advertising 
orders generally run in a series of 
13: there are 13 weeks in a quar- 
ter of a year, and the quarter- 
year is the unit with us.) 

a oe 


Now 13 is a very unlucky num- 
ber of times to insert the same 
advertisement. It is just 6% times 
as unlucky as twice: and two 
times are double the right number 
of insertions for a single adver- 
tisement in a majority of cases. 
The greatest of the superficial 
differences between English and 
American advertising is in the 
copy and the change of copy 
which you use. English people 
are not nearly such good readers 
of advertisements as Americans 
yet—perhaps I ought to say “be- 
cause”’—they do not get nearly 
such good copy presented to them. 





English advertisers will not spend 
the money on copy that Amer- 
icans spend. Nothing is commoner 
than for a man who will spend 
a hundred thousand dollars dur- 
ing the year on newspaper space, 
tu boggle at laying out a thousand 
dollars—one per cent—on making 
his copy effective. The real rea- 
son that magazine advertising is 
so much more used in America 
than with English advertisers, is 
that your magazine advertising is 
more effective. The reason that 
it is more effective is that your 
people read magazine advertise- 
ments more. And the reason they 
read them more is that the gen- 
eral merit of these advertisements 
is so much greater. .The adver- 
tising section attracts by its own 
interest. 
i ee 

Maybe the English habit of re- 
pearing the same copy week after 
week arises partly from __ parsi- 
mony: it is cheaper to get one 
advertisement written than a 
series. But also lack of policy is 
behind the fixed-copy habit. The 
nioment a man begins to have a 
definite plan in his head; the mo- 
ment he begins truly to realize 
what he wants to do with his ad- 
vertising, the necessity for change 
of copy forces itself upon his 
mind. 

¢ * *€ 

One reason why Britain is such 
a fine field for American special- 
ties, well advertised, is that you 
de not have such good general 
advertising to fight against. There 
are two sides to this, as suggested 
just now in connection with mag- 
azine advertising. But in news- 
paper advertising, where you can 
get preferred position, it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to have some of 
yeur competitors for attention 
(whether in your own trade or 
in any other) using poor copy. 
Things are not nearly so bad here 
as they used to be, in this re- 
spect. Since the advertising agen- 
cies have waked up, good copy 
is much more frequent. But there 
is still room for any amount of 
improvement in a country where 
such an example of antiquated 
advertising as the Tobacco an- 
nouncement reproduced in minia- 
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ture here is not by any means ex- 
ceptional; and produces no great 
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outery from the technical adver- 
tising press. 
oe 

When considering Britain as a 
market, American manufacturers 
should not overlook the British 
Colonial Empire. It contains 22 
per cent. of the whole population 
of the world, and even in places 
where the bulk of the people are 
native, goods having the stamp of 
English approval and the air of 
English manufacture sell much 
more readily than any other. For 
purposes of this argument Amer- 
ican and British are interchange- 
able terms. The native doesn’t 
know the difference; it’s all Eng- 
lish to him. 

x ok Ok 

Any serious advertising cam- 
paign in English papers invariably 
produces a demand, small or 
large, from India and the British 
Colonies, and there are news- 
papers published in London which 
owe the chief part of their adver- 
tising value to their influence 
oversea. The weekly edition of 
The Times is such a paper. But 
all the important papers of na- 
tional circulation go to India, 
Australia, South Africa, Canada 
and various other parts of the 
world, and if the English trade is 
in the hands of a selling agent 
equipped to take care of the de- 
mand created in the Colonies by 
home advertising, there are nice 
little pickings to be made. 





Tilton S. Bell has .been suc- 
ceeded as advertising manager of 
the Congregationalist and the 
other publications issued by the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, by Samuel 
Reis. 








Facts About 


Circulation 


There is one simple and 
accurate kind of circula- 
tion statement — net paid 
describes it. No returns 
and excluding exchanges, 
| samples, advertisers’ and 
| employees’ copies. Every- 
thing not paid for deduct- 
ed. You will find such a 
statement on the editorial 
page of every issue of The 
Chicago Record - Herald. 


Net Paid Circulation, July, 1908: 


Daily Average Exceeding 141,000 
Sunday Aver. Exceeding 190,000 


The Chicago 
Record - Herald 


lita 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popuiar- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 

everywhere. 








The WANTS ADS Tell the 
Story in Philadelphia 


The Morgen Gazette, the 
great German daily of 
the city, is a leader in 
this class of advertising. 
Together with the Even- 
ing Demokrat, recently 
purchased, the Gazette 
offers an exceptional op- 
portunity to advertisers. 
Send for rates and 
further information. 








Examined by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers 
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DAILY PAPER PROBLEM. 





John Lee Mahin, at the head of 
the successful advertising agency 
in Chicago that bears his name, 
was once upon a time the pub- 
lisher of a daily paper in a town 
of 10,000 population. Consequent- 
ly he regards the daily paper with 
a not unfriendly eye. From his 
experience on both sides of the 
fence, he knows how powerful a 
factor the daily paper is as an .ad- 
vertising medium. 

But he also sees its weaknesses. 
And he has been pointing out 
these weaknesses to the largest 
association of newspaper publish- 
ers in the country. 

The newspaper on its merits 
ought to be carrying more general 
business. But publishers, as a 
class, will have to do some pretty 
thorough house-cleaning before 
they can get what is coming to 
them. They must make it easier 
for the advertiser and the adver- 
tising agent to deal with them. 
There will always be a certain 
number of advertisers who will 
insist upon the use of dailies ir- 
respective of any obstacles that 
may be piled up. 

No matter how unbusiness-like 
may be the methods of many pub- 
lishers, such advertisers have too 
high an opinion of newspapers to 
let any discouragements interfere. 
But the number of users of news- 
paper space might be greatly in- 
creased if certain difficulties of 
doing business with dailies could 
be wiped out. Mr. Mahin uses 
this illustration to make his point: 


“In our agency we can place bill- 
posting in 3,300 cities and have the 
paper up within ten days after we get 
an order because we are reasonably sure 
of the matter of rates, and this is due 
to the rate fixing and rate maintaining 
education given the bill posters by their 
National Association. 

“To place contracts in 3,300 cities in 
newspapers we would emand much 
more time in order to assure our cus- 
tomer that we had bottom rates. 

“In fact under present conditions it 
would be almost as dangerous to set a 
definite time in which this could be ac- 
complished as it would be to set a 
definite date when Wall Street stock 
could be purchased at bottom prices.” 


To some publishers it appears 
like the height of absurdity to 
hear an advertising agent plead- 


ing for stability of rates. The 
agent is the very man who is con- 
tinually trying to break down his 
rates. Yet this eternal dickering 
over rates is necessary for his 
self-protection. If he isn’t able to 
demonstrate to his client that he 
gets rock-bottom rates, the ac- 
count is certain to go to some 
agent who can. 

It is the process of breaking 
rates that takes the profit out of 
the agency business. Correspond- 
ence between publisher and 
agent means clerk-hire, postage 
and delay in the execution of or- 
ders, Mr. Mahin says that the 
cost of conducting his magazine 
and bill-posting departments is 
the same per thousand dollars 
placed. But his newspaper de- 
partment costs twice as much to 
run, 

What is the remedy? Mr. 
Mahin lays down these rules for 
the publisher to follow and infer- 
entially promises him a lot more 
business whenever they go into 
effect generally: 


“rst. Declare his circulation and the 
details of its distribution accurately and 
promptly answer all offers with a short 
letter stating substantially that his run 
of paper rate is so much flat, that he 
will take good care of the business if 
sent at that figure and will give the 
agency sending the business as good a 
rate as anybody and will do all he can 
to make the advertising profitable to the 
advertiser. 

“2nd. Promptly answer all subse- 
quent offers or letters received by po- 
litely referring to his original letter. 

“3rd. Continue doing so. 

“4th. Note particularly that the deal- 
ers are notified of the advertising, their 
interest aroused, and their co-operation 
urged with the advertising by window 
displays and personally recommending 
a trial of the goods to their customers. 

“sth. Writing from time to time to 
the agency placing the business pointing 
out any weak spots noticed in the ad- 
vertising campaign and its symmetrical 
rounding out. Incidentally the goods 
must be placed and sold if the adver- 
tising is to be successful.”’ 


Printers’ INK has yet to hear 
from the advertiser who ques- 
tions even remotely the exceeding 
value of the daily paper as a me- 
dium for exploiting any worthy 
proposition. The value is there, 
fast enough. But when will the 
papers get together as mediums 
of other kinds have done and 
eliminate the hazards of doing 
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business with them? If Mr. 
Mahin can hasten the millennium 
there are lots of people besides 
the publishers themselves who 
would like to give more power to 
his elbow. 
——_—_—+oo——— 

The October issue of the Gar- 
den Magazine will be the fourth 
annual Fall Planting Number. 





The new Chicago office of the 
George Batten Co. is located in 
the First National Bank Building. 





The H. Sumner Sternberg Ad- 
vertising Service, New York, will 
install a special department for 
the handling of office appliances 
and house furnishing goods ac- 
counts. 





L. B. Elliott has opened an ad- 
vertising agency at 193 Platt 
street, Rochester. Mr. Elliott has 
been until this time director and 
assistant secretary of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., and resident director 
of the Western New York 
Branch. 





E. M. Wilcox and Frank H. 
Rowe have established a new ad- 
vertising agency at 123 Bay street, 
Toronto, called the Dominion Ad- 
vertising Company. Mr. Rowe 
has been connected with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, in New 
York, for a number of years. 





The Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican issued a very complete Edu- 
cational Number last month, con- 
taining over 31,000 lines of school 
and college advertising. There 
were 315 institutions represented 
in the advertising columns, cov- 
ering seven states and two Cana- 
dian provinces. 





The largest gathering of chil- 
dren ever seen in Topeka marked 
the Topeka Daily Capital’s recent 
Children’s Day event. Seven thou- 
sand of them gathered at an 
amusement park with coupons 
clipped from the Capital, admit- 
ting them to the gates and also to 
all the inside attractions. This 
typifies the sort of activity that 
gives the paper’s publisher his 
hold on the Kansas people. 





$500 Prize 


Given for the 
best plan for 
advertising 
the 


City of 
Springfield 
Mass. 


For particulars 
address 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


BOARD OF TRADE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
































WANTED 
Advertising Agency 
Solicitor 


An important change in 
the selling force of one oi | 
the large Eastern agencies | 
offers an unusual opportu- 
nity for a Solicitor of prov- 
en ability. 


Salary will be large 
enough to warrant any suc- 
cessful agency man answer- 
ing this advertisement, but 
we do not care to hear from 
~ inexperienced or merely 

opeful. 


All communications will 
be absolutely confidential. 


Address “A. A.,” care 
PrinTERS’ INK. 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted’ for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 
such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 

These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 

The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 























ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advectising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6.519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bidg. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, 7Zimes. Daily aver 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidation 

Enquirer and Herald.) Average June, 

1908, 49,5648 Largest circulation in 

Oakland guaranteed. 

Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 

ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 53,392; Sunday, 82,788. 
{a This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den 

ver Post is guaranteed by the 

publishers of Rowell’s American 

GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will 
Tero pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 

controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Fost, Sworn daily, year 
1907, 11,946. Bridgeport’s “Want” Medium. 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for July, 1908, sworn, 12,414 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegra .only. Rate 1%c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Yournal, evening Actual average 
for 1906, 7,680 Average for 1907, 7,743 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper. J. McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y 
New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,549; 
1907, 9,670 


New Haven, (’nion. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
mos, 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,647; March, 1908, 6,703. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, April circulation 
exceeds 3600. Sworn statement furnished. 


Average 1907, 6.338 
Feb. ’08, Sun., 6,922. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 
morning ; 4,400 Sunday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday 
Daily average tor 1907, 35,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av first 6 mos. 
1908, 10,936. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for July, 1908, 13,166; Sunday, 15,219 


Tampa, /ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Daily Beacon, Goes into homes 
Jan. ‘08, 6,823, April, 7,453, june, 7,954 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medtcine, mo ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly $2 Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year ended 
Dec. 25, 1927, 74,765 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Yournxal, 
monthly. Actual average for 1907, 16,000. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906 4,001; for 19075 4,018 


Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for ‘07, 62,217; Jan »Feb., March, 'o8, 53,087 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
161,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record- Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
g@™ The absolute correctness of the Jatest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald 1s guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell's Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, The 7ribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The 7ribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (O©). 


Galesburg, Republican-Register, Eve. Average, 
April, May and June, 6, 312. Seaver, exam. 

Joliet, Herald, evening wie Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosofher, mo.; mer- 


cantile, Av. 1907, 16,322. A. FF Sheldon, Ed. 
Peoria, Evening Star. Cirowlation for 19¢7, 
21,659 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Courier. Sworn daily circulation 
—average for 1907, 17,013. Average tor 1908 
(four months), 17,672. Circulation guaranteed 
to be largest in Evansville. Smith & Budd, 
Representatives, N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis. 


Evansville, fournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183 
Sundays over 18 000. E. Katz, DW: Ming The Ye 
Lafayette, Ciiaaitae and Call, 1907 av., 5,423. 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium 
Notre Dame, 7he des Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average tor 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average July 
1908, 9,655. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


IOWA 


Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.’ 

Council Bluffs, Nonpariel. Average six months 
ending June 30, 13,665. Morning—Evening— 
Sunday. Only daily in city. Can’t be covered 
otherwise. 


Average 1907, 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily average July, 14,557 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed yreater 
than any other paper or no pay tor space 


Des Moines, Capifai, daily Lafayette Young 
Pubusner Circulation tor 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, fiat, it you are after business 
in Lowa, the Cafziaéd will get it for you First 
in everything. 


. 





Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 19°75 11.349; Sunday, 13,555. 


Washington, Eve. Journal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, €.670; first 5 
mos. 1908, 4,757. E. one Special Agent, N. Y. 
Lawrence, —— daily. 
1907, 4,217. 


Actual average for 





Pittsburg, //eadlight, daily and weekly Aver- 
age 19 7, daily 6,228; weekly 5,547. 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. - Advertisers should 
not overlook it. Largest and best circulation. 





Lexington, //erald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020. 
Sunday, 9,390. Com. rates with Eve. Gazette, 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve’g, 6,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Garnett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal,dy. Av. for 1907, 
7,905. largest and best circulation in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 


10,018; weekly, 28,422 





Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012, 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday 7elegram, 8,865. 

Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily, ‘The fastest growing paper in Maine. 





MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
75,662; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 





Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average on” 77,748. For 
Juiy, 1908, 85,0 

The absolute _ of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


UA 
CAN’ 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening 7ranscrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te te te oe oe 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907,daily. 181, ape 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. ar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and atternoon edition for one price. 


te te wr vr We Br 
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Boston, Post, July, 1908, daily average, 255,072, 
Sunday average, 234,753. The Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 
general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason.”’ 


w 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Circulation 
over 85,000. Established 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. 
John H. Fahey, editor and publisher. 














Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 





Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 19-7, 3,012. 


Pall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 





Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,522. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 


Worcester, Guutte, on eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ'n. Worcester'’s“*Home” paper. 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 








Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson Patriot, Average July, 1908, daily 
8,443, Sunday 9,384. Greatest net circulation. 





Saginaw, Courier-Herald,daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,637; July 1908, 19,125. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
w.j. Murphy, publisher. A Aver. for 1907, 32,074. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Sto Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1927, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
Algae is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Wfaa°) = Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa.. Use it to reach sections 

most prohtably. 
OIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday 7ribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76,603. ‘The daily 
News- /"ioune average per issue for 
paper Diree- the year ending December, 1907, 

tory. was 101,165. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1907 av-| ©@ 
erage daily citculation, evening 

only, 76,861. In 1907 average 

Sunday circulation, 72,578. Daily 

average cireulation for July, 

1908, evening only, 73,481. Av- 

erage Sunday circulation for 

July, 1908, 69,164. (Jan. 1, 1908, 

subscription rates were raised 

from $4.80 to $6 per year and 

terms changed from unlimited 

credit to strictly cash in ad- 

vance.) The absolute accuracy 

of the Journal's circulation 

ratings is guaranteed by the 

American Newspaper Directory. 

It *s guaranteed to go into more 

homes than any other paper in 

its field and to reach the great 

army of purchasers throughout 
©O|the Northwest. ‘The Yournal 

brings results. 





Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnbull, publisher, 1907, 64,262 


, 


_ St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 35,716; Sunday, 35,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030. 
E, Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 5,076. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,830. First six months 1908, 24,375. 





Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,0223 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270, last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 
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NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 62,697. 





Brooklyn, Weekly Record, weekly 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6, 112. A want ad. medium. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Aver. cir.6 ms, 
ending July 31, 1907, 4,807. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1got, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos, to June 27, ‘o#, 10,16 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 


Benziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; 5c. per agate line. 

ae, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 


El Come-cio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn. 

The People's Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F, M. Lupton, pub, Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Yournal. Average 
circulation for year ending August, 1908, 10,063 
August, 1908, issue, % 550. 


The World. ated aver. hie 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483, 335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,455; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. <A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Ev ning /erald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,509; Sunday, 41,130. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public tl the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Coutractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,64 

Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishe: 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 14,889. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, largest circulation any even- 
ing paper in two Carolinas. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 
Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish, 
Actual average | for 1907, 11,120. 





Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373, July, 1908, 79,341 daily; Sunday, 89.550. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to druggists of the 
Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. Be git 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. '07, 447,345 





Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,250. 2d largest publ:shed, Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. FE. Katz, Agent, N. Y 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; July, '08, 27,633. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland ¥ournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,805; for July, 

1908, 30,321. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, The Prapninne (00). 
For over fifty years the great news- 
paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

VRS more circulation, more foreign, 
TEED more local and more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. July circulation, daily 

average, 34,662; Sunday average 43,405 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640 

N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1907, 18.511; 
July, 1908, 18,374. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av. June, 1908, 
15,219. Largest paid cir. in Harrs'bg or no pay. 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 
The Bulletin.” 


NET AVERAGE FOR JULY 


228,031 


COPIES A DAY. 
WILLIAM L. McLean. 
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Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,514: 1907, 5,514 (OO). 


Philadelphia, Zhe Camera, s the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


FOR OI III 


The correctness ot Farm Yournal’s 
subscription statements is guaran- 
teed by the American Newspaper Di- 

* rectory. The average edition for the * 
year 1907 was 673,083 copies each 
month. It has more actual paid in- 

* advance subscribers than any other 
farm paper in the world. It has been 
awarded the (Q@), and_ best 
of all, the Seventh Sugar Bowl. 


* 
FOI IAI IK 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AMAL Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
reto onthe Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn averave 
circulation of the daily Press for 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15.687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

n the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903 —sworn. 





Providence, Daily Fournal. 23,365 
(OO). Sunday, 24,173 (OO). Evening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 


average for 1908 over 41,000 daily. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
aga for1go7, daily (@©) 13,052 


GUAR Sunday, (@@)13,887. Semi-weekly, 
AN 2,997. Actual average for first six 
TEED months of 1908, daily (O@) 13,314; 


Sunday (@@) 14,110. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Sesisatti, Stone Journal and Tribune 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, 
1906, 31,455; 


Banner, daily. 
tor 1907, 36,206. 


Average for year 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 


both other El Paso dailies. 


9,003. More than 
Verified by A.A.A, 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. F. Langley. Av. 1°59 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4535. Exam. by A.A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. “Ly ay ae Mita 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. 
Rutland, Herald. Average, 1907) & 4,391. Only 


Rutland paper examined by A. A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, a 


Average for 
07, 3,832. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; July, 1908, 
3,010. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39.646 ; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30,874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 





Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,525; Satur- 


day, 17,610 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gaszet'e. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; July,'08, semi-weekly, 1,965; daily 4,522. 
Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age tor 1907, 5, 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©©). Carries largest amount 
ot advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve., 


ind. ttf Day average for 1907, 
61,922; for June, 1908, 56,131; 
GUAR daily gain over June, 1907, 3,979 
TEED The paid circulation of the 


Milwaukee Fournal is larger than 
that of any two other papers in 
Milwaukee, and the city circulation of the 
Milwaukee Yournal is larger than is the com- 
bined city circulations of any three other 
Milwaukee dailies. The Yournal leads all 
Milwaukee papers in classified and volume of 
advertising carried. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, oy. Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Average for the last 


six months, 1907, 4,376. 
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T" WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W C. Richardson, Mgr. 






WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily Av. for 1907, 
13 846; July, 1907; 13,541; July, 1908, 16,244. H. 
DeClerque, U.S ~Repr., Chicago and New York, 





MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,852; daily July, 1908, 
36,482; weekly av. fort mo. no. of July, 27,320. 


Winnipeg, Der dliedaaiadeds Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16,646. Rates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, July, 
1908, 24,618. Weekly av. 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103, 828, weekly 6 50, 191. 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and’ Weekly 
GUA Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Datly Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,335 copies each issue. 











| ‘The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 





A Large Volume cf Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr tke Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 














COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening 7elegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@®), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the FPost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘‘ want ad’ directory. 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand i: the West. 


THE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 

THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers 4 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a wo! 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000, 


. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 
THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than. any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcrigt is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te ve oe ok oe oe 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘to 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. ‘There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried tor the year 1907. 
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MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis 7ridbune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Fournal,y 4 
daily and Sunday, ceed eo| 


more Classified Advertising 


than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 


jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classitied 
Wants printed in July 153,916 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 21,255. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, i 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24cents. If cash accom- 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 

aword. No ad taken less than 
20 cents. 


CIRCULATI'N T°HE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

awe “) Want advertisements every week 

TEED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 





NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 


Sunday) reaches bulk of city's 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 

circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 

HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 

est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS: INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 


IN a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 26,214. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribunme—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

HE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 

Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 25 cents. 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreai 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers OO 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@O). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 ( 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 





Tribune (O©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ribume ads bring 
satisfactory results. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 


Lewiston Evening Yournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (Q©). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@®). Reaches 
buvers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Springfield Republican (Q@). Largest high- 
grade circulation in western Mass. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (Q@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive cireula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (O©). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (Q@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 





Dry Goods Economist (Q@®), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation ot ‘Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cin. audited, 
verified and certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. McGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Engineering News (O©). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (@®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (@@). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 


New York Tribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up to date newspaper, whose readers represent 
intellect and purchasing power to a high-grade 
advertiser. 


Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enguirer (O©). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334 more than in 1906. ‘he 
local advertisers know where to spend his 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (90) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunday Press, 124,006. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S, C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA . 


The Norfolk Landmark (@@) is the home 
paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@®). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Q®), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), morning, evening 
and weekly editions, cover Canada, 4 
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The Kenyon Idea 


“We started with the idea that clothing making cus- 
toms could be improved to the betterment of the product 
by a manufacuring system not used anywhere else for 
making clothing. That this idea is a success is proven by 
the growth of our clean, bright, sanitary factories—the 
largest in the world of their kind. 





“Instead of a group of workers finishing the garments 
with varying skill (and varied results), as in the usual 
sweat-shop method, each portion of the work is done by 
an operator who does nothing else but that one part, which 
work is inspected before passed on for the next operation, 
and so, by steps, with constant comparisons to stand- 
ards by expert examiners, through hands that have become 
skilled beyond all precedent in the one process allotted 
to them, the coats are finished exactly like the skilled de- 
signer’s plan; all precisely alike, no variation in workman- 
ship and with a perfection in final result never before 
attained. 


“Having conquered with Rain-Coats we applied this 
process to Overcoats, Top-Coats and Trousers. We next 
perfected the rubberized Rain-Coat by scientifically ascer- 
— what dyes would not damage the rubber and what 

fabrics would not spoil in the rubberizing process, making 
these products reliable, serviceable and useful, bringing 
out advance styles at an expense no smaller production 
would permit.” 


The C. Kenyon Co. manufacture Kenreign Rain-Coats, 
Kenyon Top-Coats, Kenyon Over-Coats and Hangwell 
Trousers for men. Kenyon Silk-Rubber Coats, Kenyon 
Rainproofed Cloth Coats, Kenyon Tourist Coats (both 
rain-proofed and rubberized) for Women; and Kenyon 
Auto-Coats and Dusters for both men and women. 

The same critical analysis that perfected their products 
is applied to their advertising. They aim to reach people 
who are most certain to be interested in their goods, and 
the price for the service must be right. The following 
“Jetter explains itself: 


J. Water THompson Co., 
New York City. 

Please enter our order for Ainslee’s, The Popular and Smith’s, 
at Trio rates. Men and women who pay 15 cents for these publi- 
cations are good “‘prospects,’’ and we see plainly that we can reach 
more readers and appropriately advertise more of our lines per 
dollar of cost with this Trio than with any other one investment. 

C. Kenyon Company, 


Factories, Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Kenyon Reasoning 


The C. Kenyon Co. reasoned as follows: 

Here are three different magazines, one, Ainslee’s, of 
high-class fiction, which, investigation showed, is largely 
read by women of refinement, and by many men. 

Another, The Popular, made up of stories of adventure, 


clever detective yarns, and those blood-quickening tales. 


enjoyed by all, but especially by men of active thought and 
keen intelligence. 


The third, Smith’s Magazine, illustrated, finely edited, :: 


widely circulated, yet appealing to different instincts than 
either of the others, seeking to encourage its readers in 
the battle of life, not bemoaning the ills of existence. 

Here certainly was a versatility to match the wide va- 
riety of the Kenyon line—something to appeal to every 
class of persons that the Kenyon Co. could hope for as a 
customer, something which the dealer in his hours of lei- 
sure could be found reading, and would find his family 
and friends enjoying. 

Here, also, was this wide variety published from a 
single source, purchasable at a combined price which ordi- 
narily would buy only one restricted class in a singie 
publication, and at a rate, per thousand of circulation, 
which none of the single-class papers of similar quality 
could offer. The whole Kenyon line could be benefited 
at one stroke. They struck. Here is what they get: 


AINSLEE’S’ - - 250,000 copies per month 
POPULAR~ - - 330,000 copies per month 
SMITH’S - - 150,000 copies per month 





Thus the C. Kenyon Co.’s advertisement will appear in 
730,000 copies and will undoubtedly go before three and a 
half million people monthly. For this they will pay $540 
per page, which is at the rate of 74 cents for a full page 
in one thousand copies. This is a lower rate than can 
be had in most magazines selling for ten cents per copy, 
and lower than any other publications selling for fifteen 
cents, or higher, per copy. This is the Net: 


High in Quality Big in Quantity Low in Price 
And no Duplication of Circulations 


eee 


General Manager 
7th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 
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Publishers, 





OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
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President, J. D. HAMPTON. 
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subscriptions, sent in at one time. will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate, Five cents a copy. 


Joun IrRvinG Romer, Fditor. 
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It was once re- 
Lay Opinions ported to a suc- 
on Copy cessful _ business 
man that a certain advertising 
agent had severely criticized his 
copy. He is one of the type of 
hard-headed business men who in 
face of big odds has managed to 
build up a very profitable enter- 
prise—one that is distinctively 
known as “an advertising success.” 
He smiled indulgently at the criti- 
cismand said: “I happen to know 
something about that particular 
agent and I wouldn’t give a cent 
for his opinion, one way or the 
other, on any business proposi- 
tion. He is simply a salesman of 
space, and a successful salesman 
I grant you, but when it comes 
to his advice on any broad busi- 
ness policy, he isn’t qualified— 
that’s all. He has never built up 
any business of his own except 
that of a broker in space, and all 
his ideas as to real business are 
just so much undigested theory. 
My office boy is quite as likely 
to be right on any straight com- 
mercial proposition as this agent 
who so confidently expresses him- 
self on a matter about which he 
cannot possibly have any inside 
information.” 
Advertisers sometimes foolishly 
permit themselves to be influenced 


by what they hear from miscel- 
laneous sources about their copy. 
Anyone can express an opinion, 
for or against, a certain adver- 
tisement. The question is, who is 
it that is expressing the opinion 
and how is he qualified to render 
a judgment? Usually those who 
are in the best position to give 
an opinion are the most chary 
about doing so. They appreciate 
that there are many factors, not 
appearing upon the face of an ad- 
vertisement, which may justify 
that particular piece of copy, yet 
to a person wholly ignorant of in- 
side conditions, it might appear 
that he could do better with his 
eyes shut. 

Some magazines, in a .worthy 
desire to assist their patrons, have 
set on foot various schemes which 
are calculated to have the opposite 
effect. Offering prizes to readers 
for criticisms of advertisements 
brings to the surface a motley 
collection of practically valueless 
material. Under the stimulus of 
a cash prize, the farmer’s wife 
undertakes to tell the safety razor 
man how he should run his busi- 
ness. What possible value can 
her opinion have? Enough opin- 
ions from such sources, however, 
might unsettle a new advertiser 
and cause him to abandon a suc- 
cessful policy in favor of some- 
thing wholly visionary. 

As a matter of fact, the public 
does not know when it is ‘in- 
fluenced by advertising, as a gen- 
eral thing. A nice old lady who 
knew nothing of advertising was 
asked what, in her opinion, was 
the best advertising in her fa- 
vorite magazine. After a little 
reflection she mentioned a certain 
flour that is advertised by beauti- 
ful full page pictures. “I suppose 
that is the flour you use in your 
own kitchen?” she was asked. 
“Oh, no, I use so-and-so’s but I 
think the other flour does the best 
advertising.” 

That same lady devours the 
Sunday papers for bargains and 
never misses her Monday shop- 
ping except when she is confined 


to her bed. She really didn’t 


know anything at all about what 
constituted a good advertisement. 
The advertiser who entertained 


— 
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her or amused her was the best— 
not the one who convinced her 
and sold her his goods. 

It would be wise to ask anyone 
who volunteers either to praise or 
to criticize your ads to present 
his credentials entitling him to 
act as judge, before you give 
much weight to his opinions. 


The Star and 
E. G. Lewis Chronicle, of St. 





Buys Louis, has been 
St. Louis purchased from 
Star athan Frank 


by E. G. Lewis, 
publisher of the “Lewis publica- 
tions,” of University City. Mr. 
Lewis has exhibited unusual abil- 
ity as a publisher, and his new 
paper will furnish keener compe- 
tition to the Post-Dispatch, Pul- 
itzer’s daily, than this paper has 
had in recent years. 

The Star and Chronicle has a 
well equipped mechanical depart- 
ment, and Mr. Lewis intends to 
use it in conjunction with the 
University City plant. This will 
enable him to supply the West 
End residence district, near Uni- 
versity City, ahead of his rivals 
and will at the same time permit 
quick service in the downtown 
and central portions of the city. 

During the fall a Sunday edi- 
tion will be added to the paper. 





The Homer W. Hedge Com- 
pany has prepared an attractive 
advertising booklet for the Belle 
Terre Club, located at Port Jeffer- 
son, Long Island. It is printed on 
light green stock in green ink of 
darker shade, with half tones in 
black, and has an appropriate 
cover design in three colors. The 
“Club” is well described in the 
subject matter of the booklet, 
which is above the average of ho- 
tel literature in excellence. Inci- 
dentally it may be said that the 
Belle Terre is neither club nor 
hotel, but partakes of the advan- 
tages of both. 





Beginning with the October 
number St. Nicholas will be issued 
on the fifteenth of the month 
previous to the date carried by 
the magazine. 


Impressing It is one thing to 
get out a series 
the Retailer os dandy ads and 
place them in good mediums, but 
it is quite another thing to get the 
retail trade to appreciate what 
you are doing. No manufacturer 
with an unrestricted system of dis- 
tribution ever gets to the point 
where he is satisfied with the 
number of dealers who are han- 
dling and pushing his goods. He 
is always on the look-out for 
schemes that will bring the delin- 
quents into line. The Rubdry 
Towel Co., of Providence, R. I., 
are sending out to the trade a 
document of heroic proportions 
that looks as though it ought to 
do good in this direction. It is 
gotten up in the style of a poster, 
printed on both sides, and reprints 
ads from the Butterick publica- 
tions. The copy is strong, in- 
genious and so varied that if a 
dealer should undertake to go 
through it all, it would probably 
keep him busy for the better part 
of a day. 

But, of course, the manufac- 
turer does not count on any de- 
tailed analysis of his advertising 
by the trade. The impression he 
seeks to create in the dealer’s 
mind is something like this: 
“Here’s that Rubdry proposition 
again. Those people are adver- 
tising a lot and they seem to be 
doing it in a way that is going 
to stir up a demand. Some day 
before long I guess I’ll have to 
stock it.” And then if the dealer 
isn’t too busy he catches sight of 
a “Special Assortment” outfit 
costing him $11.38 on which his 
profit will be $4.37. 

All the Rubdry advertising in 
the magazines has the ultimate 
effect upon the dealer in view. 
For ten cents two sample wash- 
cloths are sent to any address, 
but that is the extent of direct 
selling to the consumer. The pur- 
pose is simply to get names in the 
dealer’s own town so that he can 
be made to see clearly that there 
is an actual demand for the goods. 
The Rubdry have worked out an 
elaborate correspondence system 
to take care of sample orders, all 
of which is carefully explained to 
the dealer. 
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The energetic Mr. Post, who 
never misses a trick, came out the 
other day with a Postum adver- 
tisement calling attention to the 
fact that Dorando, who almost 
won the Marathon, took a cup of 


coffee before he started—upon 
which incident Mr. Post hangs 
his good old slogan “there’s a 


reason.” 

It seems that if a man can run 
26 miles on one cup of coffee 
quality unknown—and very near- 
ly beat the world, coffee must be 
a pretty good thing to tie up to. 

Is it fair to assume that if Dor- 
ando had taken two cups of cof- 
fee he would have come in an 
easy dog-trot winner, smoking his 
pipe and reading a newspaper? 








t Hotel advertis- 
ing in Omaha 
to AvernuS seems to have 

departed from the straight and 
narrow path of ethical procedure. 
Some of the hotels have sent cir- 
culars to patrons of competing 
hostelries, proclaiming their own 
peculiar advantages and strongly 
urging them to transfer baggage to 
their own lobbies. The names of 
the guests that they coveted were 
obtained from the lists that have 
been published in Omaha papers 
and now that the game has been 
discovered hotels are no longer 
giving complete lists of arrivals 
in the hotel papers as usual. Some 
cases have been found where the 
proselyters have written to the 
home offices of commercial trav- 
elers urging that these men be 
directed to patronize the adver- 
tising hotels in the future. Some 
of these letters were forwarded to 
the drummers, who preferred to 
select their own hotels without 
dictation from the head of the 
firm, and it was through these 
men that the new practice was 
made known. 

A hotel’s list of patrons corre- 
sponds rather closely with the list 
of customers of a commercial 
house, which would he surren- 
dered to a competitor under no 
consideration. It goes without 
saying that such a list would not 
be published in a newspaper, even 
though it might be extremely im- 


The Descen 


pressive because of its length and 


the character of the names. Why 
should a hotel in Omaha, or 
anywhere else, give away the 


entire list of its guests by pub- 
lishing them in a daily paper? 
The practice has served to bring 
the name of the hotel into more 
or less prominence locally, has 
acquainted business men with the 
fact that buyers, or sellers, of 
their goods will call upon them 
in a short time, and has, perhaps, 
gratified many persons who like 
to see their names in the public 
print. Except in the largest cities, 
however, it is not especially neces- 
sary that buyers be announced 
publicly. The hotels themselves 
can get along without press work 
of this sort, and perhaps the 
guests will be able to forego the 
pleasure conveyed by the appear- 
ance of their names in the news- 


paper. 
This matter of stealing guests 
is to be condemned, but the 


temptation afforded by publishing 
patrons’ names is great, and per- 
haps it would be as well not to 
make the descent to Avernus too 
easy. 





“If interested, apply to So-and- 
So.” This sentence, in different 
forms, appears now in many an- 
nouncements of well-known ad- 
vertisers. It is particularly no- 
ticeable upon the billboards of 
the Elevated stations, and does 
not seem, at first glance, to be al- 
together satisfying. Strength is 
lacking in its employment, as it 
seems to bring forward a rather 
firm belief that the reader will 
not be interested, and this belief, 
in turn, is the product of a mind 
in the advertiser himself not 
wholly convinced. It is certain 
to be the case that everyone read- 
ing any advertisement on a bill!- 
board or elsewhere will not be 
interested, and the insertion of 
that little phrase implying doub: 
is apt to add to the list of unin- 
terested ones. The use of it lays 
bare either the advertiser’s doubt 
in his own commodity, or else an 
excessive degree of conservatism 
—almost amounting to  indiffer- 
ence—on his part. 
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Short Stories in the 
Monthly Fiction Numbers 


Beginning with September the last issue of each 
month will be largely devoted to Short Stories, and 
be known as the Fiction Number. Love and romance, 
adventure and work-a-day life, on land and sea—such 
tales will be published in great variety, chosen from 
the representative work of leading writers in the 
English language. A collection of exceptional stories, 
by well-known writers, has already been secured. 
The following are some of the stories which will 
appear in early Fiction Numbers: 


September 26th 


ROMANCE. By Robert W. Chambers 


THE ROAD AGENT 
By Stewart Edward White 


THE VENTURE OF THE FLYING HIND 
By James B. Connolly 


October 31st 


THE CUB REPORTER. By Rex E. Beach 


McGENNIS’S PROMOTION 
By Rowland Thomas 


HE ALSO SERVES. By O. Henry 


November 28th 


THE ADVENTURES OF MELISSA 
By Rudyard Kipling 


THE BRIDE’S DEAD. By Gouverneur Morris 
IN THE MUSEE. By Harvey J. O’Higgins 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 
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A short time ago 
Proved His the advertising 

Case manager of a na- 
tionally known advertiser was 
asked, at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors, what an item of sev- 
eral thousand dollars charged 
against agricultural papers meant. 
They had never used this class of 
papers before and were anxious to 
know what he was trying to ac- 
complish. He told them to wait 
a little while and the new adver- 
tising would speak for itself; that 
in the past the farmer, as a possi- 
ble customer, had been neglected 
by them and the article they man- 
ufactured was useful and neces- 
sary to the farmer and would ap- 
peal to him, if properly brought to 
his notice. 

This advertising man was one 
of those far-seeing individuals, as 
all good advertising men should 
be, who knows thoroughly the ar- 
ticle his firm makes and its useful- 
ness to the farmer population, and 
in a short time after his copy be- 
gan appearing in a selected list of 
farm papers, he was able to talk 
results; he was able to show the 
board of directors, for the first 
time in his experience with the 
firm, results directly traceable to 
an advertising campaign, whereas, 
in the past, any increase in busi- 
ness had always been attributed to 
the sales force. 





A large list of October maga- 
zines will carry four page inserts 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. The placing of this busi- 
ness has been equally divided be- 
tween the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany and N. W. Ayer & Son. The 
inserts will be printed in one 
color, set in reading style and in 
some cases will immediately fol- 
low the body of text in the maga- 
zine, while in other cases they 
will immediately precede it. 

No list of weeklies has as yet 
been determined upon, but the 
matter is under consideration by 
the campaign committee. 





Paul W. Minnick has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the House Beautiful. 


IN WALKER STREET. 
INTERESTING POSITION OF MOE LEVY 
& CO. AS MEN § CLOTHING MANU. 
FACTURERS—A BIG BUSINESS THAT 
FEW NEW YORKERS REALLY KNOW 
ABOUT—ITS POSSIBILITIES IN THE 
RETAIL TRADE—NOW REACHING 
OUT FOR MAIL ORDERS—A NOVEL 
COMPARISON TO POST CLERKS ON 
VALUES, 


It is said that the third largest 
retail men’s clothing business in 
New York is that of Moe Levy & 
Co. About thirty years ago Moe 
Levy started a typical Baxter 
street clothing business at the 
corner of that famous thorough- 
fare and Walker street, a mo- 
ment’s walk from the Bowery. 
To-day his main store extends so 
far along Walker street that the 
Baxter street front and tradition 
is almost forgotten. On the other 
side of Walker street is a large 
triangular building sometimes 
called “the downtown Flatiron.” 
Mr. Levy owns that, and it houses 
his manufacturing plant. He also 
has a store at 380 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, and a third at 1439 
Broadway, Manhattan. <A fourth 
store in the last-named neighbor- 
hood was lately vacated because 
the building had to be demolished. 

One of the sights of the East 
Side is Moe Levy’s main store on 
Easter Sunday. It is stated on 
good authority that no clothing 
store in New York has ever 
crowded into a week of selling the 
patronage this establishment gets 
on that one day in the year. The 
Easter Sunday turnover has been 
estimated at between $30,000 and 
$50,000. Sunday is one of the 
busiest days there all year round, 
being the day the East Side finds 
most convenient for shopping. 
Fridays and Saturdays rank next. 

It is maintained, however, that 
only about one-quarter of the 
30,000 people who buy of Moe 
Levy & Co, each year live on the 
East Side proper. Most of them 
are old residents of that district, 
now living in Long Island, New 
Jersey, the Bronx and Westchester, 
But they come back again and 
again, and there are names on the 
books that have been carried 
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steadily for twenty-five years. 
Men’s Wear said positively, not 
long ago, that in both retail and 
wholesale lines this concern at 
present held the  under-price 
supremacy, and spoke of the large 
trade it is known to do with peo- 
ple engaged in the clothing busi- 
ness, who know goods and values 
intimately. 

Fiction writers have spread the 
impression that the East Side of 
New York is simple-minded. So- 
ciologists encourage the notion 
that it needs a good deal of scien- 
tific looking after. The manufac- 
turer who goes into the East Side 
with goods, however, will very 
quickly learn that its people have 
an uncanny knowledge of values. 
Necessities or luxuries, staples or 
novelties, the East Side is in hun- 
dreds of lines of manufacturing 
and trading itself, and knows 
what’s what. 

Now, the East Side knows Moe 
Levy. And Moe Levy knows the 
East Side so well that he has de- 
veloped, from his original Baxter 
street shop, a business in manu- 
facturing clothing that is said to 
be unique in its methods and 
downright results. Moe Levy 
makes his product in a factory— 
not sweat shops. He doesn‘t 
seem to have any secret advantage 
in rents, or in buying materials, 
or other details. But dollar for 
dollar he delivers high value in a 
market that demands it, and as he 
is to-day a man not far past the 
fifty mark, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that he may be heard from 
further. 

This business has, for years, 
laid out considerable money in ad- 
vertising of a conservative type. 
The genial countenance of Moe 
Levy may be seen on many paint- 
ed walls in Manhattan. It is a 
countenance as well known as that 
of Oscar Hammerstein—who buys 
clothes at the Broadway store. 
But in comparison with the big 
advertising houses in New York’s 
retail clothing field, this business 
might be called obscure. 

All that is being 
though. 

Last spring the concern went 
into the national field on a mail- 


changed, 
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UNCLE REMUS’ 


THE HOME 
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@ September number is 
out with 63 columns of 
high class advertising. 


@ The circulation is 
coming in at a splendid 
rate, and for instance, on 
August 22nd there were 
received almost 400 sub- 
scriptions. 


@ Its circulation is guar- 
anteed to be 


225,000 


Advertising Rate $1.00 the Line 
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order basis, selling custom tailor- 
ed suits direct to the consumer 
experimentally through a depart- 
ment that is conducted as a separ- 
ate business—the Bell Tailoring 
Co. 

“We used only one magazine,” 
said J. W. Lindau, Jr., until recent- 
ly the advertising manager, “and 
printed only two advertisements. 
We even started late for the spring 
trade, because our first quarter- 
page ad in the Saturday Evening 
Post did not appear until March 
25. It was followed by another 
quarter-page a month later. 

“The first ad brought 1,016 in- 
quiries for catalogue, and_ the 
second 879. To the present time 
we have sold more than 300 suits 
at an average price of $15. Our 
purpose was not so much to make 
money as to make customers and 
try our proposition out. It dem- 
onstrated such stability that we 
shall go into the matter further 
this fall. 

“the advertising was written 
to show that this house, manuiac- 
turing goods sold by many small 
concerns throughout the country, 
and established for more than 
twenty-five years in New York, 
the clothes center of the United 
States, and the only real fashion 
center, was in position to sell cus- 
tom tailored suits, made to meas- 
ure, at exceptional prices. The 
argument pulled immediately, and 
strong. Having spent an average 
of thirty cents apiece to induce 
readers to write the first letter, 
asking for catalogue, we followed 
up these inquiries much more 
thoroughly than the ordinary 
proposition is followed. In fact, 
we are following them up yet, and 
getting orders still. After the 
catalogue went out, with samples 
of cloth, measurement blanks, etc., 
we wrote a letter offering special 
fabrics. This was followed by a 
third piece of literature, and a 
fourth, and a fifth. A circular 
was sent to each customer who 
ordered, asking him to show his 
clothes to friends when he re- 
ceived, them, and giving him five 
special coupons upon which to 
mail us the names and addresses 
of friends to whom he had shown 


the clothes. These names, in turn, 
we followed up with literature, 
and each prospect who. ordered 
clothes brought a bonus of sixty 
cents to the customer who had 
sent in his name. Over 800 addi- 
tional names were secured in this 
way, and sales were excellent. 

“In view of the many clothing 
houses now advertising national- 
ly, we consider fifteen per cent of 
actual orders from inquiries to be 
highly satisfactory, and this fall 
a campaign will be undertaken on 
broader lines.” 

The retail business in New 
York is also being broadened out, 
and will in all likelihood be- 
come a prominent factor in news- 
paper and other advertising 
eventually, though just at present 
it is, like many businesses, lying 
quiet under the general depression, 

Every sales slip written out by 
a clerk in one of the Moe Levy 
stores bears the customer’s name 
and address—data that seems easy 
enough to get, yet which is sel- 
dom made the basis of aggressive 
advertising by retail houses. These 
names are filed, with records of 
date of sales made to that cus- 
tomer, character of purchase and 
amount spent. Circularizing is 
then done systematically to make 
not only a second sale at the cor- 
responding time next year, or 
season, but notices of special sales 
are mailed with a view to getting 
the purchaser of $10 suits to try a 
$15 suit when reduction in prices 
makes it possible to secure the 
latter, at say, $12 or $13. 

The training of clerks in the 
three stores is also done with 
considerable ingenuity. All sales- 
men and managers are called to- 
gether when a new season’s stock 
is ready, and shown the different 
shapes and fabrics under the su- 
pervision of designers, and are told 
when and where it is advisable to 
offer one model in preference to 
another, and posted on the new 
points. Some time ago two clerks 
were given samples of cloth, told 
to go to Broadway stores, buy 
suits by the most famous firms to 
match these fabrics, pay whatever 
price was asked, and bring back 
the clothes. This was done en- 
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tirely in secrecy so far as the Moe 
Levy organization was concerned. 
Every mark of identification was 
taken off the suits thus purchased, 
and they were put on models, to- 
gether with suits from the house’s 
own stock. Then the clerks and 
managers were brought together 
to compare and criticise the de- 
sign, cut, fit, material, workman- 
ship and other points, and to say 
which was the best value regard- 
less of price. Prices were un- 
known. The choice fell upon 
Levy goods, it is said, and this 
comparison greatly stimulated the 
sales-force, giving a rare basis for 
comparison of values in selling 
their own goods. 
SS!) ee 
THE LAW OF ADVERTISING 
AND SALES. 


Clowry Chapman, a _ Denver 
lawyer, has just published a two- 
volume work under the title of 
“The Law of Advertising and 
Sales.” The books deal with what 
is ordinarily termed “business 
law,” in addition to the law more 
directly concerned with advertis- 
ing and sales. Mr. Chapman 
practised his profession for sev- 
eral years in Chicago before he 
turned toward advertising. His 
advertising and selling experience 
and observations have _ resulted 
from agency and factory connec- 
tions, and work upon newspapers 
and magazines. He is now an ad- 
vertising counsel, having assumed 
the position because he was im- 
pressed with the increasing need 
of a legal department to work 
with the advertising managers of 
large concerns in every important 
step. 

“Not long ago,” Mr. Chapman 
writes to Printers’ INK, “the ad- 
vertising manager of one of the 
largest advertisers in the country 
told me that though for twenty- 
five years he got along without the 
help of lawyers, the success of his 
more recent work is due to the 
close co-operation with the legal 
department of his company. Not 
a label, street car card or other 
form of advertisement is used un- 
til it has been passed upon by that 
department, and the combined 


judgment is shown in constantly 
increasing sales and in the sup- 
pression of unfair competition, for 
no concern has secured broader, 
more far-reaching protection to its 
trade-mark, labels and packages. 

“These advantages are not pos- 
sible where the law is consulted in 
extreme cases only, because with- 
out a deep-laid understanding of 
law it is impossible to tell when 
there is a risk of advantages being 
sacrificed. Something more than 
shrewdness and ordinary experi- 
ences are necessary, and it is to 
demonstrate this fact that this 
work on the law of advertising 
and sales and related general busi- 
ness law is sold subject to its 
being returned within a month, if 
not found to be worth many times 
the price.” 

The two volumes contain eighty- 
one chapters and are completely 
indexed, thus rendering it an easy 
task to cover a particular subject 
exhaustively with the assistance 
of the cross references. While 
primarily a reference work, it has 
been made so interesting by Mr. 
Chapman that it will be read 
throughout by many persons in- 
terested in the important subject 
with which it deals. 

The Law of Advertising and Sales, by 
~— Chapman, Denver. 2 volumes. 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph 
will put a new rate card into ef- 
fect October Ist, showing an ad- 
vance of about 5 cents per inch. 
There has been no increase in 
rates since 1906, although large 
gains have been made in circula- 
tion. The Telegraph is the latest 
paper to secure the Star Guar- 
antee of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. It is repre- 
sented in the east by R. J. Shan- 
non. 
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ADVERTISING ANALYSIS. 





Warward the course of education 
takes its way. Of 114 schools adver- 
tising in an August magazine, forty- 
six. or 40 per cent., are classified as 
military. Furthermore, as an_ indica- 
tion of prosperity and patronage the 
forty-six military schools pay for eight 
pages of advertising as against seven 
pages for the sixty-eight old-fashioned 
academic and _ preparatory schools.— 
New York Sun. 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT. 





Beginning in September, a large list 
of _— papers will be used by 


the Hartley Co. (Union Metallic 
Cartridges), through the Frank Pres- 
brey Co., New York. 


The Publicity Bureau, Rochester, is 
conducting a general line of a 
for the Rochester Footwear Co., wit 
special reference to a new rubber heel 
with a leather base. 


The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
ing Service, New York, is planning an 
extensive campaign for the Alton Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of gas appliances. 





One inch advertisements are going to 
farm pa - _ H. W. Schlichter, guns, 





from Everett Smith Agency, 
semen 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
aia ,000 line contracts with news- 
papers for the advertising of H. J. 


Heinz Co.’s products. 





Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are going 
into the newspapers of Texas and Kan- 
sas with “Contract” cigar copy; con- 
tracts now being made. 


Swiss Federal Railway, Switzerland, 
is being advertised in newspapers by 
the Dorland Agency, Atlantic City. 


George M. Emanuel, New York, is 
asking rates from newspapers on some 
advertising of Mexican properties and 
it is reported that an advertising cam- 
paign will begin in September. 





One-eighth pages were used in lead- 
ing daily newspapers by the Frank 
Presbrey_ Agency, New_York, to ad- 
vertise Canadian Club Whiskey, made 
by Hiram Walker & Sons. 


Thousand inch contracts are being 
made with leading dailies, a. and 
farm papers in the Virginias and Caro- 
linas to advertise the Wright Horse 
Remedies Corporation, and during the 
coming season the advertising will be 
extended to other states. his is a new 
corporation and new advertising and the 
business is being placed by the Free- 





man ennatannied Agency, Inc., Rich- 
mon 
The George Batten Co., New York, 


is sending copy to agricultural papers 
for Fouts & Hunter, carriage manu- 
facturers. 


Three thousand line contracts are 
being made with newspapers through- 
out the country for the Union Watch 
Co. by Jules P. Storm, New York. 








The Fuller Agency, Chicago, is mak- 
ing 14,000 line contracts with news- 
papers in the Northwest for the Battle 


Creek Breakfast Food Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The Matyas Water Co., New York, 
makers of “Matyas Hunyadi” water, 


is asking rates 
erally on 3 
for one year. 


es from newspapers gen- 
inches, every other day, 


The list of newspapers to be used for 
the Alfred Benjamin & Co. advertising, 
clothing, is now being made up and 
copy will start out in October; busi- 
ness being placed by the Jaros Agency, 

New York. 


The 
York, 
to be used for 
advertising. 


Bates Advertisin Co., New 
is making up the list of papers 
“Clothcraft” clothing 





Sixty-three line, 2 time, ads are go- 
ing to newspapers generally from the 
George Batten Co., New York, to ad- 
vertise the hats of E. A. Mallory & 
Sons. 





The Freeman Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Richmond, is sending out new 
advertising for the real estate depart- 
ment of the C. & O. Railway to a large 
list of weeklies and farm papers 
throughout the East and West. Con: 
tracts are also being made. with papers 
for some mail order houses in the 
Southern states. 





The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
ing Service, New York, will shortly 
begin placing copy and the operation 
of three distinct publicity campaigns 
for Hirsch Bros. & Co., Louisville, 
preservers of canned goods, mustards, 
pickles, salad dressing, catsups, etc. 





Seventy-five hundred line contracts 
are being made with newspapers by the 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, to ad- 
vertise the products of the Miller Brew- 
ing Co., of that city. 


The Snitzler Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago, is making 2,500 line contracts with 
newspapers for Hagan, Beckett & Co. 








Newspapers in New York State and 
Vermont are ~ ig A te from the 
xeorge Batten Co., N York, on ac- 
count of the Gold Coin. Guns Co. 


Henry Feldstein, FE Brooklyn, patent 
medicine, is asking rates from news- 
papers. 





Thirty thousand line contracts are go- 
ing to newspapers from Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, to be used in advertising 
Austin’s Biscuits. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
using 12 inches, double column, for 18 
insertions, in newspapers ‘to advertise 
Cooper underwear. 


Copy_ for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Road is going to newspapers 
from Albert Frank & Co. 


Edgar M. 
sending out 1 
for a year, 
to advertise 
preparations. 





Hoopes, Wilmington, is 

inch, every other day 
to Pennsylvania newspapers, 
Mme. Le Fevré toilet 





Twenty-eight line copy for the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Company is go- 
ing to newspapers from the Mesrepell- 
tan Agency, New York. 





The Empire Manufacturing Co., fur- 
niture, will begin a campaign in news- 
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papers and magazines in October 
through the Ernest Edwards Agency, 
New York. 





Twenty-one line, 2 time orders are 
going. to newspapers from the Volk- 
man wy id New York, for Heide, 
Gresser & C 





The George Batten Co., New York, 
is sending copy to a few daily papers, 
in different sections of the country, 
for the Bird Roofing Co. 





The DeLavel Separator Co., New 
York, have resumed advertising in 
farm papers; 12 inch copy is being sent 
out by Louis Urmy, of the same city. 

Ottomar Dietz, New York, is sending 
out newspaper copy for the Hamburger 
Thee Co. 








Four hundred and eleven lines are 
being used in Canadian papers by A. 
W. Erickson, New York, for the United 
Roofing Co. 

Hall’s Barber School, Boston, is ask- 
ing rates from Canadian papers. 


A. Slocum Co. N New York, makers 
of ““Qzomulsion,” ‘will use space in 
newspapers beginning about November 
Ist. 





The “Circular Staircase,” a story pub- 
lished by the Bobbs, Merrill Co., is be- 
ing advertised in newspapers by the 
George B. Van Cleve Co., hee York. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
using 3% inches, 10 insertions, with 
newspapers for some Collier’s Weekly 
advertising. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, are 
making 2,500 line renewal contracts 
— newspapers for the Troy Chemical 

0. 


Renewals and new copy are going 
direct to newspapers from the Philo- 
Hay Co., Newark, A 


The E. Everett Smith Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is sending ‘“Skip- 
per” sardine advertising to Eastern and 
Southern dailies; copy runs. 100 lines 
a week and new territory is being con- 
sidered. Rates from Pennsylvania 
dailies and weeklies on some 120 line 
copy are being asked for. 





One thousand inch contracts, space 
to be used within a year, are being made 
with newspapers by the Pennsylvania 
Drug Co. 





One hundred and fifty line, 1 time 
orders, to advertise the Continental Tire 
Co., are going to newspapers from the 
Wyckoff Co., Buffalo. 


Fifteen line ads of “Power” Pocket 
Gymnasium will shortly be sent out to 
ublications which reach men. The 
erit Sales Co. is distributing these 
articles and the advertising is being 
placed through the E. Everett Smith 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 
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N QUEBEC, 


that quaint but picturesque 

old town on the lower St. 
Lawrence, the stranger observes 
with considerable interest and 
astonishment, a driver tossing a 
piece of ice on the wooden side- 
walk in front of his customer’s 
home and hurries on. 





If the housekeeper is on the 
watch, all well and good. But if 
she isn’t—well, she gets what isn’t 
melted, that’s all. 


There is an advertising story here. 
Listen, it’s a striking example of 
melted circulation. 


N PHILADELPHIA 


there is published a twenty- 

five cent monthly magazine 
which restricts itself to solid read- 
ing matter. No pictures. No 
continued stories. (We shall 
have more to say later about these 
‘‘ No Continued Stories.’?) The 
pictures and display of the adver- 
tising pages are therefore doubly 
attractive and alluring, and of 
course afford an agreeable change 
for the reader. That’s all for the 
present about this particular 
magazine. 





Now, does the reader buy any 
magazine for the advertising sec- 
tion or for the reading matter ? 


In other words is she at the door 
waiting for the advertiser to drive 
up with his ‘‘ad.,’? or is the 
advertisement tumbled off with 
the magazine likely to undergo 
the melting process ? 


In a magazine that makes the 
reader see your advertisement— 
where it ‘‘ sticks out’’—there is 
no melted circulation. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


| No melted circulation here. 
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NEW YORK IS 
THE UNITED STATES 





Any business proposition that is a winner in New York 
City will work profitably anywhere else on earth. 


Any business proposition that falls flat in New york 
City keeps the man behind it walking the floor nights. 


How about your own case ? 


If the New York market isn’t taking kindly to your 
goods, the first and most important thing for you to do is 
to find out why, and rectify your errors and brace up the 
weak places. 


For a reasonable fee we will find out for you just what 
the trouble is in New York— just what you need to do in 
order to win out and get the trade you ought to have. 


We have lately performed this valuable service for a 
number of leading manufacturers, and we have a staff of 
men specially trained for this work — men who get right 
out among dealers and consumers, and not only locate the 
trouble, but outline a plan which will set the machinery 
working right. 


You need not hesitate to employ us for this purpose. 
Our service is confidential, and we are not advertising 
agents—we won’t ask you for an appropriation. 


GEORGE ETHRIDGE. 





THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York City 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Receive Free of 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 

















The purport of the accompany- 
ing advertisement of the Carnegie 
Safe Deposit Company is that that 
institution is the safest place in 













WHERE ARE YOUR 
VALUABLE PAPERS? 
A minute's forethought is. better than 
years of regret— 
Get your will, deeds, insurance poli- 
cies, private letters, etc., into 


‘THE: SAFEST ; 
“ANTIEWORD 


Safe Deposit By Mail is easy, practical, 
safe, inexpensive. 


Write for the illustrated book. 


CARNEGIE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NO-l: 


the world, and the apparent intent 
of the illustration is to show the 
danger of fire under normal con- 
ditions. Normal conditions, how- 
ever, seem to embody a serious 
conflagration in some kind of an 
outhouse, not easily identified, and 
the entire surroundings are of an 
obscure and uncertain nature. 

The illustration marked No. 2 
would be far more likely to at- 
tract attention and is not open to 
the criticism of unnecessary com- 
plication or uncertainty. 

x *  * 

The combination of an Indian 
lady’s head and an electric fan, as 
shown in this advertisement of 
the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany, suggests unlimited possibili- 
ties for innocent enjoyment, Think 
of what a lot of fun it would be 
to sit and watch the contortions 





of the lady’s face as the fan went 
around, and her expression, when 
her hair got caught in the revolv- 
ing fan, would certainly be worth 
going miles to see. 

Mr. Edison is credited with 












EES... TN 
having expressed the wish that 
there might be a phonograph in 
every American home; but it 




















seems as if one of these fans 
would be preferable. It would 
certainly be more fun, and it 
wouldn’t annoy the neighbors, 
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Here is a most extraordinary 
stocking advertisement which 
ornamented a page of a leading 
New York Sunday newspaper the 
other day. The picture is a curi- 
ous one, its purpose apparently 
being to show one of the many 








PKS. PEK 


230, 481 & 564 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. 










A good way to keep cool 
is to put your feet inside 
of a cake of ice. Another 
good way, and one that is 
more practical, is to wear Peck 
& Peck’s thin Summer hosiery. 


Sheerest fine lisle thread Stock- 
ings for ladies, in black, white and 
tan. Values 69c. a pair. Special 


39c. # pair, 01 or $2.25 per % doz. 


Men’s fine sill lis lisle ‘Sox, i in all the 
newest shades in plain colors, 50c. 
quality. Special 35c. a pair, or 
3 pairs for $1.00. 


Special sale of Children’s Sox 
and Stockings, all colors and 
white. Values 35c. to 50c. a 
pair. Sale price « 25c. 


Ladies’ pure . thread _ silk Stockings 
with cotton soles, in Rose du Barry, 
Copenhagen blue, Elephant gray, and 
all the newest shades. Value $2.00. 


Special $1.19. 

All the smart shades of men’s pure 
thread silk Sox, with cotton soles,— 
very fine. $1,752 pair. With neck- 
ties to match, $3.00 a set. 




























excellent ways of getting cold 
feet. 

The advertisement fails to ex- 
plain whether one should first 
freeze his feet and then put on 
Peck hosiery or whether the 
stockings should be donned first 
and then neatly and permanently 
frozen on. 

It is the absence of such im- 
portant details as this that makes 
so much advertising unsatisfac- 
tory. 

* * * 


One thing is very positive in 
the case of the Gies Gear Com- 
pany ad reproduced herewith, a 
man with one eye couldn’t miss 
the fact that special No. 1 may be 
had for $12.00. 

After ‘surrounding the hand 
lettered text and machine with 
a varied and interesting assort- 
ment of typographical twelve dol- 


] $12. we B12 
orien 


2? TheGear Sonam, of the Year © 
©... Gies Reverse Gear . 
(PR Successor to the reversible propeller’ 


} TRANSMITS 1 HP. 
Per 100 Revolutions 
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& 15: DETROIT. $19 
$12 a 


lars, the artist has made things 
absolutely sure by putting an ex- 
tra one on Special No. 1. 

To borrow a word from the 
text you might possibly be “bam- 
boozled by the similarity of 
names,” but price—never. A bare 
statement of a single $12.00 price 
coupled with a dignified border 
for this advertisement would have 
lifted it out of the class of “fren- 
zied finance.” 
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Classified Advertisements 








r cent 


double price will be charged. 








Advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents a line or forty 
dollars a pose (200 lines) for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
‘ discount may be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order 
or insertion and ten per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
If a_ specified position is demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


FOR SALE 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDKEdSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, COURIER-BOYCE CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE, 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








A. O'GORMAN ACENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 





F® ENCH TRANSLATIONS—Ads., Booklets, 
Follow-up Literature, etc., rendered in best 
French adapted to Canada. Write for low rates. 
Send for our booklet on “Advertising in Canada” 
—gives valuable information—best papers and 
rates. DESBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Suite 50, 42 Victoria Sq., Montreal. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
* CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 


OR SALE (whole or half interest). Demo- 

cratic weekly and job office in New England 
city of 14,000, county 50,000; both equally divided 
politically—only Democratic paper in city and 
county; .e other job office in city—no daily, 
Will sell at sacrifice now. Corporation, capital 
stock, $10,000. 

«M. M.,”’ care Printers’ Ink, 





OR SALE—High class, old established, hand- 

some paying job printing house, in West 
Texas. Big opportunity for right man, with 
reasonable investment. ‘Terms or cash. Ad. 
dress ‘X.Y. Z.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 


HALF-TONES 














ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. LineCuts Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
wth Avenue, Times Square. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 5c ; 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn, - 
PERFECT. copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 














INDEX CARDS 





NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our 
prices and samples. THE BLAIR PRINT- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ELSON A. CHESNUTT & COMPANY, 

makers of profitable advertising, 132 S. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Advertising of all 
kinds prepared and placed everywhere. Write 
for our special proposition. 





SMALL accounts a specialty. KLINE ADV. 
AGENCY, Ellicott Sq., buffalo, New York. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE last issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shows the Troy (Ohio) Record had 


_an average circulation of 1,210 copies for 1906. 





THE Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lowercost. The Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 








COIN CARDS 





$ PER 1000. Less for more; any printing, 
Che COLN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 





LETTER HEADS 


100 LETTER HEADS and 

100 ENVELOPES, 75c. postpaid 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail order Bond; your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price List 
of GOOD PRINTING. If you want to see 
samples before ordering send 4c. for postage. 
WESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, Princess 
Building, Chester, II. 











MAGAZINES 





“PYOLLARS AND SENSE" (Col. Hunter's 
Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS' 
MAGAZINE one year at 50cents. Indispens- 
able tu business men who advertise, Best 
“Ad-School"’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 1737 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








PAPER 





COIN MAILER 





$2: per 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
PYTHIAN PRINT'G CO.,Ft.Madison, la. 


. 





BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. Coated papers a speciaity. 
Diamond B Perfect. Write for high-grade 
catalogues. 
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PATENTS 





PATENTS that PROTECT ] 
« ur 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















PREMIUMS 

"THOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suit- 

able for publishers and others from the fore- 
most makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry 
and kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue, (@©) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annually, 37th issue now ready; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w.-49 Maden Lane, N.Y. 





PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


ARGAINS— Good second-hand printing ma- 
terial; stands, cases type, etc. Send for proof- 
sheet. H. KUESTNER, 246 E. 125th St., N.Y. 











PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





NE HALF interest in agricultural weekly, 
20,000 circulation, can be bought by good 
advertising man who can put $15,000 into the 
treasury, and then act as treasurer and manager. 
Large possibilities. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 Broadway, New York 








SUPPLIES 


ME: PUBLISHER : You ought to have Ker- 

nard’s Cold Water Paste in your circulation 
dep't for pasting mailing wrappers; clean, con- 
venient and cheap. Sample free. BERNARD'S 
PASTE DEP’T, 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

















WANTS 


ADVERTISING Manager desires to connect 
4% with publication. Assume editorial chair, 
in fact, prefer it. Thorough knowledge of all 
ramifications of the advertising and editorial re- 
quirements, Long experience in magazine busi- 
ness. Address “JUNIUS,” care Printers’ Ink. 








DVERTISING man and artist wants to 
change position. Nine years experience. 
“MARSHALL,” 224 So. 10th St., Newark, N. J, 


GENTS wanted to sellad novelties ; 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 


Classified Adv. Manager 


Wanted by big-city daily. Must have suc- 
cessful record of accomplishment and be 
unquestionably able to deliver the goods. 











Address giving full particulars. 


“METROPOLITAN” 
Care Printers’ Ink 














pe XPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN, com- 
petent to take charge of catalogue, booklet 
and follow-up work, and news and trade paper 
advertising, wishes to make a change. Good 
correspondent. ‘Thoroughly familiar with prin- 
ters’ and artists’ requirements. If interested, 
address ‘‘ WORKER,” care Printers’ Ink. 








May | Triple 
Your Business ? 


The manager of a re- 
tail grocery in a small 
town in Massachu- 
setts, by putting Cody 
ideas into his adver- 
tising without in- 
creasing his space or 
expenditure materi- 
ally, tripled his busi- 
ness in nine months, 
The largest furniture 
manufacturing com- 
pany in the world maintained its business last 
February and March, during the financial de- 
pression, by advertising which [ prepared. A 
single letter of mine mailed to 2,000 grocers 
brought $2,000 worth of orders. 

Any business man or advertising manager who 
will take my Complete Training Course in Office 
Salesmanship, with Expert Service, will not only 
get his important advertising matter re-written 
or prepared by me, but will himself learn how 
to do these stunts for himself. My course is 
given personally to only 60 at one time, and 
covers the whole art and science of Office Sales- 
manship, preparing for positions paying up to 
$125 a week. I make a specialty of coaching 
young men and women to handle correspond- 
ence and all forms of advertising work success- 
fully, though most of my clients are business 
managers who want expert service and at the 
same time detailed reorganization of their mail 
soliciting department. 

My new book, ‘How to Do Business by 
Letter,’’ supersedes all others, the ONLY AU- 
‘THORITATIVE book now published. Over 100 
model letters of all kinds—Letters That Have 
Actually Pulled Big Business. Thonsands of 
points on correctness, style, business usage, 
postal regulations. etc., etc. 

Price, $1. Money hack if not satisfied. 
SHERWIN CODY, 1421 Security Bldg.,Chicago 


CODY 

















Copy Writer 
Wanted 


A Young Man who can produce bright, 
snappy, conversational copy. 

Ought to have some knowledge of Follow- 
up systems, and letter composition; but 
ability, energy and preservance are of more 
value in this case than experi nce. We 
want the ability—we'll furnish the ex- 
perience. 

The right man will be paid a salary de- 
pendent upon his work—and will secure a 
permanent connection with a live, rapidly- 
growing advertising corporation with a 
world-wide held. 

Address immediately, giving age, educa- 
tion, advertising experience, salary ex- 
pected—and a few samples of your work. 


“LETTERS,” care Printers, Ink. 











{* you need an advertising manager and 
correspondent, I can. prove in fifteen minutes 
you ought to employ me. ‘Ten years successful 
experience. Location, Pennsylvania. 
Address ‘‘MAKEGOOD,” 
Care Printers’ Ink. 





HAVE successfully handled, as advertising 

manager, the adv. appropriations of several of 
the largest American advertisers. I have also 
had extensive experience in and with agencies. 
I want to make a change in the near future and 
would like to hear from a manufacturer who is 
now or expects to be a general advertiser. Ad- 
dress ‘R. S. T.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. ; 
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AY-OU1-MAN—Young man, 26, especially 

adapted to laying out fine printed matter, 
wants position with a well-equipped printing 
house or in the advertising department of some 
concern that wants A No. 1 printing. Address 
“TT. H, M.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 


LISTEN 


MR. PUBLISHER: Do you wish to in- 
crease your circulation at a low cost. Write 
us today for special price on the premium 
that gets them. 


YALE MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 























N-IM-C-R XO, ORE CUT ROLLERS 

INK-DIVIDING BANDS 
Save many times theircost. Sales agent wanted, 
U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 
N-M-C-R COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. , 370-372 smith 
St. (Phone 926 Hamilton), Brouklyn, N. Y 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—For advertising 

solicitor, Ct., $25; same, N. Y., $30; make-up 
editor, Mass., $22; copy reader, Minn., $23; 
political reporter, N. J., $18; non-union ad. and 
job compos tors, W. Va., $18. Booklet sent free. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE, Springtield, Mass. 





GEND me sample copies, magazines devoted 
to Human Culture, Philosophy of Life, Home 
Study, Humanitarian Subjects, etc., to list in 
subscription catalogue. P. W. GIFFORD, 211 
E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 





RADE PAPER EDITORS — Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
reports. Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


RANSLATIONS — Technical and commer- 

cial translations from and into Spanish, 
French and German, Translating of foreign 
exchanges for trade papers a_ specialty. 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE, Room 
519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 








WELVE OFFICES covering entire news- 

paper and magazine field. Openings in all 
parts of the world. Advertising, Publishing, 
Sales, Office and Technical. Write for informa- 
tion. HAPGOODsS, 305 Broadway, New York, 
or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 





ANTED— ART DEPARTMENT MANA 

GER experienced in directing art department 
or in buying art work. Position demands man 
with ideas and executive ability. Salary will be 
large for right man. Address ‘A. D. M.,"’ care 
Printers’ Ink 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations uniy, wno wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 spruce St., New York. Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and price tickets, a book 


of one hundred 


pages, with full particulars. 


Write for information. Address 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 and 97 Vandam St., New York City. Est. 1825 








OUTLINE LIGHTING— THE 
LATEST. 


The picture on the following 
page from the Electrical World 
shows a highly artistic develop- 
ment of the central station man’s 
latest novelty in advertising by 
electric light—“outline lighting.” 

The central station man has 
been exceedingly busy the past 
five or ten years in impressing on 
business men the value of electric 
light as an advertising medium. 
First he thoroughly lighted the 
stores inside. But unfortunately 
for him, a good many stores shut 
up before dusk. So he lighted the 
windows all night, which sold cur- 
rent. Then he placed signs out- 
side, which sold more current. 


Then he induced business men 
to place illuminated signs at 
points removed from the store, 
and sold some more. Now he has 
gone back to the store again, and 
through salesmanship is getting 
contracts to trim the whole build- 
ing with incandescent lamps, 
throwing its outline against the 


sky. : 

The method of soliciting this 
form of lighting is rather strik- 
ing, according to the Electrical 
World. The salesman for the 
central station gets a dark photo- 
graphic print of the store. Then 
he pricks holes in it at each point 
where he proposes to install a 
lamp, until the outline is com- 
pletely traced. Then he mounts 
the photograph on a little box 
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containing an electric lamp, takes 
the prospect into a dark room, and 
lights up his transparency. The 
result is said to be surprising, and 
lands contracts much quicker than 
blue prints or eloquence. 

This picture of the famous 
Singer Building tower, in New 
York, is not strictly an example 
of outline lighting, for the whole 
structure is bathed in light by an 
arrangement of searchlights at 
the base, and clusters of incandes- 





cent lamps distributed over the 
upper floors, concealed from direct 


view. The searchlights are more 
than twenty-five in number, and 
provided with shutters to cut off 
illumination at the edges of the 
building, so that the latter is out- 
lined against a _ perfectly black 
background. From the _ thirty- 
fourth floor to the base of the 
flagstaff there are more than 
1,600 incandescents placed behind 
teflectors that throw the light up- 
ward and continue the illumina- 
tion from the searchlights below. 


When the scheme is entirely 
worked out there will be a‘search- 
light to play on the flag floating 
from the pole. 

The effect at night is remark- 
able. The illustration gives rather 
a spectral conception. This is not 
the appearance conveyed to the 
spectator. For the tower is of 
red brick, and the copper dome 
has a soft brownish tint. These 
are shown with good color values, 
and the effect is as though the 
structure were illuminated by a 
great conflagration in that local- 
ity. It can be seen from the 
Orange Mountains in New Jer- 
sey, fifteen miles off, and from 
many points in Manhattan, Long 
Island, Staten Island, etc. This 
lighting scheme was planned by 
the architect of the building. 

Some conception of what an 
effect like this means in advanced 
methods of lighting can be had by 
anybody who will look up to the 
tower of the Philadelphia City 
Hall next time he isin the Quaker 
City at night, and see the ring of 
arc lamps burning around the 
foot of the Penn statue. The ef- 
fect is merely that of a circle of 
arc lamps burning far above the 
pavement. Not a scrap of archi- 
tectural detail is visible. Some 
years ago, when the Philadelphia 
City Hall was finished, it is said, 
this purposeless circle of lamps 
was placed about Penn’s feet in 
the belief that they would make 


him visible at ‘night from the 
whole city. 

ies : 
John H. Lindsay, — secretary- 


treasurer and manager of the Al- 
bany Evening Journal, has as- 
sumed general management of the 
Cohoes, N. Y., Republican. He 
will not relinquish his efforts, 
however, on the Journal. 


Henry F. Pollock, for a number 
of years connected with N. W. 
Ayer & Son in various capacities, 
has become second vice-president 
and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the McCaskey Register 
Company, of Alliance, Ohio. Part 
of his duties will be to direct the 
advertising policy of the company, 
without, however, interfering with 
L. W. Lewis, the present adver- 
tising manager. 
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NEW YORK’S BIGGEST CIR- 
CULATION. 





The largest circulation enjoyed 
by any periodical published for 
distribution in New York City is 
that of the telephone directory. 
The summer issue of this book 
—or books, rather—is said to ex- 
ceed one million copies, and it is 
estimated that from a million and 
a half to two million people con- 
sult it daily. 

The first telephone directory for 
New York, published in 1879, is a 
curiosity. Printed on a card, it 
gave the names of 252 subscribers. 
Telephones then had no numbers: 
In calling up your party you asked 
for him by name. How exclusive 
a list this was may be realized by 
looking for the publishers who 
had a telephone in those days— 
for the names were classed by 
business. Not a single daily pa- 
per in New York had a ’phone, 
and the only publishing house 
doing business over one was D. 
Appleton & Co. 

H. K. McCann, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Telephone 
Company, has just compiled some 
figures concerning the present 
directory, in the belief that they 
will interest publishers and ad- 
vertising men. 

There are, in the metropolis 
and its suburbs, approximately 
450,000 telephones. The size of a 
volume containing that many 
names had become tnwieldy by 
February, this year, despite rigid 
condensation and the use of thin 
paper. It was. nearly a_ foot 
square, with over 800 pages, and 
weighed more than three pounds. 
So it_has now been divided into 
two books. All the names for 
New York proper—Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond —are listed in three 
separate groupings, alphabetically, 
and published in one volume. A 
smaller book contains an alpha- 
betical list of all subscribers in 
Westchester and Rockland Coun- 
ties, Suburban Long Island and 
New Jersey. Each subscriber in 
a suburban town receives, too, a 
small book covering his own com- 
munity. 

The company has a regular di- 
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rectory department, where the di- 
rectory manager directs. twenty 
expert copy-makers. Daily re- 
ports of all changes in telephone 
are sent to this bureau. Names 
and numbers are immediately pre- 
pared for the forthcoming direc- 
tory, and a daily list called the 
“addendum” is published and sent 
to all stations, so that each office 
will have a new subscriber’s num- 
ber a few hours after his ’phone 
has been installed. 

Printing is a stupendous job. 
A large printing office, with spe- 
cial equipment, is required. When 
a new edition goes to press the 
plant works day and night, Sun- 
days and holidays. A special Hoe 
press turns out 7,500 sheets of 144 
pages per hour. Each copy of the 
New York book contains twenty- 
four signatures, or sections. These 
signatures go to a gathering ma- 
chine, which brings them together 
in order and stitches them. Then 
another. machine puts on the cov- 
ers at the rate of 1,660 books an 
hour. More than 2,000 tons of 
paper are incorporated in the fin- 
ished books. 

Most publishers pride them- 
selves on a small percentage of 
returned copies. But not the tele- 
phone company. It aims to get 
back every copy of an old edition 
when the new is distributed. 
Every book delivered must be re- 
ceipted for, and the old obtained 
in exchange. Old books compli- 
cate telephone service by bringing 
in calls for obsolete numbers and 
discontinued lines. Some 400 men, 
with twenty trucks and many 
small delivery wagons are needed 
to place an edition of the direc- 
tory in Manhattan and the Bronx 
alone. 

eo oe 

On August 17th J. K. Adams 
joined the force of the C. J. Sul- 
livan Advertising Agency. Mr. 
Adams began his career as a re- 
porter on the New York Herald 
in 1889. He spent two years with 
Frank Munsey and was_ later 
associated with Everybody's Mag- 
zine when that publication was 
owned by John Wanamaker. Up 
to August 15th he was advertis- 
ing manager of the Munn & Co. 
publications. \ 
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WHAT DO WOMEN BUY? 





There has been a great deal of 
theorizing about the huge amount 
and variety of things which wom- 
en buy. 

What are the facts? Do they 
really decide to buy, and order 
seven-cighths of the merchandise 
advertised, as more than one man 
has asserted? 

The advertising manager of the 
Angle Lamp reports a_ curious 
fact. He asserts that the wom- 
en’s and fashion magazines have 
just begun to pay better, and that 
60 per cent. of the results from 
women’s papers come from men. 
Perhaps it has been widely sup- 
posed that women’s papers bring 
results only from women. Here, 
then, is some proof otherwise. 

Taking 60 per cent. to be excep- 
tional, there is still other evidence 
that a rather formidable number 
of the inquiries from women’s 
publications frequently come from 
men. E. A. Ames, of the Oster- 
moor Company, says that from 30 
to 35 per cent. of replies from 
women’s papers come from men. 

Now, the experience of these 
two advertisers is significant. Both 
mattresses and lamps are things 
for the home—woman’s domain. 
They are things in which women 
might be supposed to be very 
deeply interested, and about which 
few men would bother. Yet al- 
most two-thirds of the orders 
from the readers of the women’s 
papers alone are signed by men; 
while a large majority of orders 
from ail sources for both 
lamps and mattresses come from 
men. 

These facts do not prove any- 
thing revolutionary, but they are 
significant in showing us that the 
American woman is not the auto- 
cratic holder of the-purse always. 
They show that in selling any ar- 
ticle, even a household article, the 
woman is not such a large buy- 
ing factor as has often been im- 
agined by advertisers. 

“T take it.” said Mr. Tibbals of 
the Angle Lamp Company, “that 
women are supreme in deciding 
the buying of personal belongings 
for themselves and children, and 
trinkets for the kitchen, etc. But 


I think that when it comes to 
anything for the house in general, 
outside of clothes and kitchen- 
ware, the man of the house has a 
very large voice. Woman is not 
of a mechanical turn of mind, and 
often has distaste for examining 
the details of quality and con- 
struction. Furthermore, she is 
also noted for unwillingness to 
make an independent decision on 
anything regarded as important. 
Now, ona proposition like a lamp, 
even though it is but a matter of 
a few dollars, women seem to 
leave it to the man. I know of 
but one exception—that of the 
1900 Washer—where women have 


predominated in choosing | and 


buying a mechanical article.” 

This would seem to shatter the 
theories of many advertising men 
who believe that women buy 
everything, almost. Yet the gen- 
eral evidence seems to be with 
Mr. Tibbals. 

Mr. Ames, of Ostermoor, says 
that religious papers bring the 
largest number of inquiries which 
are afterward turned into orders, 
and the women’s publications 
bring the fewest. That is to say, 
a greater percantage of reli- 
gious paper inquiries are turned 
into orders than women’s. maga- 
zine inquiries. “And yet,” Mr. 
Ames said, “nothing can beat the 
women’s papers for inquiries!” 
More women write inquiries, evi- 
dently, but a smaller percentage 
of the inquiries become orders. 

Now, it may be possible that 
women quite frequently make the 
first suggestion of interest in an 
advertising proposition, and that 
men subsequently decide and or- 
der; but this is at least doubtful. 
It is more likely that we overrate 
the importance of the woman’s 
field of expenditure, and do not 
take the man into account largely 
enough. The American man has 
a pretty large voice in his domes- 
tic expenditures—the foreign jok- 
ers and domestic theorists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

RE DAS A 
RAMPANT STILL. 


“Satan Died Here” is the sign hang- 
ing in front of a shop in Topeka. But 
old Beelzebub is not dead. The pro- 
prietor was trying to say, “Satin Dyed 
Here.”—Dry Goods. 
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Ready-Made Advertisements 











Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 
dow cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department 














In its issue of Monday, August 
10, The Janesville (Wis.) Daily 
Gazette prints three solid pages of 
display ads, each and every one of 
which offers one or more bargains 
atadollar. There are just twenty- 
seven of these ads, each page bear- 
ing a display head reading, “$1.00 
Big Bargains of Janesville Mer- 
chants,” and frequent “readers” 
on the news pages call special at- 
tention to those pages. Many re- 
tail lines are represented, even a 
lumber firm printing a list of nine- 
teen things in its line which may 
be had, as bargains, at a dollar. 

It looks like a good idea for 
stirring things up and making dol- 
lars change owners for mutual 
benefit. 


Hersert P. SHEETS, 
Advertising, Writing, Designing, 
Illustrating 
409-410 Cutting Building. 

Jouiet, ILLiNnots. 
Editor Ready-Made Advertisements: 

Dear Str—Does the reproduced ad- 
vertisement of Mitchell, Fletcher & Co., 
on page 51 of the August 12th issue 
of Printers’ Ink “refute the argument 
of the near-coffee man,” as you sug- 
gest in your heading? 

The first two paragraphs tell what 
coffee will do, when used at breakfast. 
But the next paragraph says, “There is 
no coffee half so rich, so clear, so fra- 
grant, as Plantation Blend.” 

_ The italics are mine. Please note the 
literal meaning of that sentence. 

Clearly ‘Plantation Blend” cannot 
be coffee, even though it “has pleased 
particular coffee drinkers.” Then what 
is it? 

Kindly convey my thanks to all who 
are responsible for the continued im- 
provement of your instructive journal. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Hersert P. Sueers. 


It is fairly clear to me that, 
without regard to the literal mean- 
ing of the sertence referred to 
above, “Plantation Blend” is a 
coffee and that the advertiser in- 
tended to be so understood. I 
doubt whether one reader in a 


hundred, as newspaper readers 
go, will put any other construc- 
tion on the sentence, for the omis- 
sion of the word “other” preced- 
ing the word coffee is a common 
error, both in writing and speak- 
ing, when a comparison of similar 
articles is intended. 

However, one cannot be too 
careful to say exactly what one 
means, especially in print, for peo- 
ple are reading ads more thor- 
oughly and critically than ever be- 
fore and there are sure to be some, 
perhaps those most desired as cus- 
tomers, who will take the printed 
message literally and seek no ex- 
planation of a sentence which may 
not be entirely clear. 

Criticisms of the kind contained 
in the above letter are always wel- 
come because they cannct fail to 
be useful. 





A liberal trial offer. From The Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Daily Star. 





Razors on One 


Month’s Trial 


We are exclusive agents 
for “Carbo’s” razors. They 
are, we believe, as fine a ra- 
zor as can be produced. 
They cost $2.00 each and are 
all sold under a guarantee 
and are subject to one 
month’s trial. If not found 
wholly satisfactory, they can 
be returned and the money 
will be refunded. 

A good razor is a source 
of endless satisfaction. It 
gives a lifetime of service 
and should be the kind of 
service that Carbo’s razors 
are guaranteed to give. 

We also have a complete 
line of Strops and Safety 
Razors and at the right 
price. 

“Only at Riggs.” 
GET IT AT RIGGS’, 
The Drug Cutter, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Witiram A. Witson Reatty Co. 
Homes on Easy Payments. 
Capital $100,000.00. 
Commercial Bank Building. 

Houston, Texas, 
Editor Ready-Made Advertisements : 
Dear Sirn—What do you think of it? 
Please let us know through the columns 
of Printers’ Inx. 
Witiiam A. Witson Reatty Co. 


“It” is a very attractive three- 
fold mailing folder of heavy 
cream-colored stock, printed in se- 
pia. The upper two-thirds of the 
first fold shows a beautiful shel- 
tered entrance to a residence park, 
with a glimpse of level, well-kept, 
shady streets, and underneath, at 
one end of the space provided for 
the address, is the pertinent ques- 
tion, “Where shall the home be?” 

At each end of the street, when 
unfolded, is a half-tone of a house 
that looks like a real home, each 
being labeled with the owner’s 
name; and between, in Chelten- 
ham type, leaded, is a good argu- 
ment which runs like this: 


Nearly every man, and surely every 
woman of right instincts, wants a home 
—a cozy, comfortable, homelike home, 
amid pleasant, wholesome surround- 
ings, where Jiving in the right sense of 


the word is made possible. The ques- 
tion, then, of first importance is, 
“Where shall the home be?” Natural- 


ly, the best place would be where the 
home would always be in a_ strictly 
residence district, protected by wise 
restrictions which insure an  atmos- 
phere of morality and refinement, as 
well as a place where the purchase of 
property is sure to prove a profitable 
investment. 

For just these very reasons, Wood- 
lind Heights appeals to home-loving 
people. It is an ideal home-spot, and 
offers to the man or woman who needs 
rest and quiet after a busy day, a new 
world of peace and healthfuiness 
where he can absorb the influence of 
nature’s beauties, and enjoy the real 
comforts of life. 

But, aside from the ‘Home Idea,’’ it 
offers .an opportunity for investing a 
part of your earnings in high grade 
real estate which is absolutely safe and 
sure, and has every assurance of doub- 
ling in value in the next few years. 

A little over a year ago Woodland 
Heights was simply a fine tract of 
land of about one hundred acres, sandy, 
well drained and eo covered with 
beautiful trees. is a perfect 


site for ‘onc Mag broad, _well- 
graded streets bordered with cement 
sidewalks and _ curbing, parkways 
smoothly leveled and adorned with 


young live-oaks and sycamores; a com- 
plete water system is installed afford- 
ing. a perfect water supply and fire 
protection, and the Woodland Heights 
car line gives a fifteen minute service 
directly to the entrance gate, 


In order to effect this transformation, 
the company behind Woodland Heights 
has spared neither time, pains nor 
money to make of this a perfect resi- 
dence park, but have expended nearly 
Fifty Thousand Dollars in making 
these improvements, It has also erected 
thirty of the prettiest homes that mod- 
ern architecture could possibly plan— 
every one of them being an embodi- 
ment of home-like coziness and con- 
venience, combining economy of cost 
with artistic beauty. Twenty-five fam- 
ilies of wide-awake people have grasped 
the opportunity offered, and are now 


contented residents of this beautiful 
place. 
You, too, can be the owner of your 


home in Woodland Heights, and have 
a share in these same comforts, if you 
will but make the start. These lovely 
homes range in price from $2,000.00 
to $5,000.00, on which 10 per cent. of 
the purchase price in cash, and the bal- 
ance in easy monthly payments, is all 
that is required. Or, you may Select a 
choice lot for from $300. 00 to $750.00 
on which the same terms apply. 

We ask you to consider: ist, Your 
own comfort and enjoyment. 2d, The 
health and pleasure of those dependent 
upon you. 3d, Your financial inter- 
ests; then, 4th, Act the part of wis- 
dom. 

Buy at Woodland Heights 


I reprint the entire argument be- 
cause it seems to tell the whole 
story in such an easy, natural way. 
The last half of the third fold 
contains a mailing card which the 
prospective customer. may detach 
and fill in for further informa- 
tion, and on a portion of this fold 
is an invitation to inspect the 
property. 

The many real estate men who 
read this department will do well 
to ask this concern for a copy of 
the folder, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. 





Not a strong headline, but a good idea. 
From_The Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, ° 





Pretend 


That your salary has been 
cut down $2 a week and 
put that two dollars away 
in a savings account. With 
the 3 per cent. interest we 
pay, it will soon amount to 
a nice little nest egg for 
your old age. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
7th and Mass. Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Under U. S. Treasury 
Supervision, 
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This Advertisement 
for the Space Buyer 














@ In the making of your schedule of publications for 
the ensuing year we wish to call your attention to the 
Dallas Democrat, a weekly newspaper published at 
Dallas, Texas. 


@, The Democrat was established over a century ago 
and there are families in Dallas county by the score 
who have not missed a single copy of the Democrat 
since the first issue. 


@, Dallas county is the richest county in the state 
and its farmers are the most prosperous. 


@ The Democrat reaches three-fourths of the farmers 
in Dallas county. 


@ The average net paid circulation of the Democrat 
for the six months ending July 30, 1908, was 10,120 
copies each issue. Covering about fourteen counties 
in North Texas, or an area about the size of the 
states of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


@ The Democrat has a flat rate of 21 cents per inch. 
A discount allowed where there is no composition. 


@_ Sixteen pages printed on fine book paper. Edited 
by men who have spent a lifetime in the making of a 
weekly newspaper for the home. 


@ Nothing tremendous, only a solid substantial 
weekly newspaper read by solid substantial people 
who spend their money for the betterment of their 
families and homes. 





Sworn circulation statements will be furnished on application 





The Dallas Democrat Company 


THOS. A. MAYSE Dallas, Texas 


President and General Manager 
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110 Pages of the 
August Number of 








Dry Goods 























reveal a powerful story to those 
who study the signs of the times. 
Makers of fabrics, world-renowned, 
send messages to the dry goods 
trade and use this medium exclus- 
ively. Retail merchants increase 
their yearly subscriptions from 3 to 
10 copies, and no worn out subscrip- 
tion list, no ancients, no back num- 
bers read this paper. @ Its real- 
ities are seen at a glance—its merits 
are recognized, its value as an adver- 
tising medium is beyond a doubt. 





Dry Goods Publishing Co. 
172 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TOILETTES FASHION CO. BUILDING _. 
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